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Alpine Adventures. 


Alpine-climbing, always dangerous, was espe- 
cially prolific of fatal accidents in the season of 


1895. No fewer than three parties in the high 
Alps lost one or more members, and one party of 
three men—two guides and a German gentleman, 
Doctor Sehniirdreher—perished altogether, and 
no one knows how the accident occurred. 

The adventure of Miss Growse,an American 
woman, on the Zinal-Rothhorn, was especially 
thrilling and terrible.. On August 30th, at two 
o’clock in the morning, two ladies, Miss Growse 
and Miss Sampson, accompanied by two guides, 
left the Riffelberg to ascend the Trift ‘‘joch” or 
col, intending to cross the Zinal-Rothhorn. The 
Trift col is a pass the guides dislike tomake after 
sunrise, because the heat of the sun melts the 
frozen earth and brings down showers of stones. 

The party reached the dangerous part of the 
pass too late. They had just left the col, and 
were beginning to ascend the glacier, which here 
rises at an angle of fifty-five degrees, when an 
avalanche descended upon them. 

It came down at lightning speed, for it feil 
from a height of about six hundred metres. In 
advance was the leading guide, Carral by name, 
engaged in cutting steps in the ice for the feet of 
the climbers. Next came Miss Growse, then 
Miss Sampson, and last the other guide, Biener 
by name. All were roped together. 

‘There was no way of escape. Clinging to the 
icy precipice, their feet in tiny holes, their weight 
partly supported upon ice-picks resting’ in the 
glacier, the two women and two men could only 
stand and let the rain of stones and earth descend 
upon them. Not one doubted that it would soon 
sweep them all away, or bury them forever, 
flattened against the face of the glacier. 

However, Carral saw that he was near the 
edge of the shower, and he succeeded in working 
himself sufficiently to one side to escape the worst 
of theavalanche. The others were exposed to its 
full fury. 

The downpour continued for three minutes. 
In the midst of it Miss Sampson was struck in 
the back by a large boulder, and crushed senseless 
to the ice. Biener had turned about with his back 
to the fall; his knapsack received a rock that tore 
it to pieces and crushed its contents to powder, 
but all the large stones passed him by. 

Several small stones struck Miss Growse, and 
one injured her shoulder severely. But she kept 
her feet, and when the terrible rain of missiles 
was over, she was still almost miraculously free 
from disabling injuries. : 

All that remained for the battered party to do 
now was to bear their senseless comrade, Miss 
Sampson, to a place where succor could be 
obtained. One of the guides carried her on his 
back to a spot where there was no further danger 
from falling stones ; but before she could be borne 
further she breathed her last. 

In such disaster an expedition which the world 
cannot but regard as foolhardy ended. Still 
another expedition on the mountain peak called 
the Aiguille du Géant, or Giant’s Needle, not far 
from the scene of the tragedy above related, 
emphasizes the peril of these idle climbing feats. 

Mr. A. C. Roberts, an Engiishman, had made 
the ascent of this peak, with one guide, named 
Rey, and was descending, when they came to a 
gully necessitating a sharp descent of six hundred 
feet. ‘The two men were not roped together. 
Rey, who was ahead, climbed down a ‘‘chimney,” 
or upright projection, and then jumped toa small, 
slightly shelving plateau covered with pebbles. 
His foothold gave way, and he fell a great 
distance to the glacier below. 

Now came Mr. Roberts’s part of the adventure. 
He felt that the guide must still be alive, and 
made a desperate attempt to reach him. He 
went down toward the glacier alone; but a snow- 
storm came on, and he had to give up the search, 
and with difficulty reached the refuge on the Col 
du Géant. The next day a party of Courmayeur 
guides ascended the mountain and recovered the 
dead body of their comrade. He had borne the 
reputation of being not only the bravest and most 
skilful of the Courmayeur guides, but also the 
most prudent. 
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A Medal Well Deserved. 


Prof. M. E. Scheibner, of the Boys’ High 
School, Reading, Penn., and a native of Russia, 
has lately received a medal of honor for distin- 
guished gallantry in battle. The act for which 
he is now rewarded was performed in November, | 
1863, and is thus described by the Philadelphia | 
Ledger: 

It occurred during the shelling of the Union 
troops at Mine Run, Virginia, in the fall of 1863, 
preparatory to the demonstration that was to 
have been made by the entire line in a general 
charge across Mine Run and up the hill, the top 
of which was crowned with fortifications and 
manned by Lee’s best troops. Shells were 
dropping all along the Union lines. One of them 








fell close to a group of the members of the 90th 
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Pennsylvania, who were lying behind a pile of 
regimental knapsacks. 

A general scattering took place, but Comrade 
Scheibner, with wonderful presence of mind, 
instantly removed the stopper of his canteen, 
which contained coffee, and poured its contents 
on the burning fuse, extinguishing it and thereby 
preventing the bursting of the death-dealing 
shell. A second or two longer would have 
perhaps sent into eternity a score of brave souls. 
Sergeant Robert Ewing, of Company G, now a 
resident of Oxford, Chester County, survives to 
praise his companion. 


On May fifth, at the Battle of the Wilderness, | 


Mr. Scheibner fell, dangerously wounded, in 
unsuccessfully charging with his regiment upon 
a Confederate battery, and lay between the two 
lines of battle until darkness permitted several of 
his comrades to carry him within the Union 
lines. T woof these still survive—Sergeant John 
Murray, now sheriff of Brown County, Nebraska, 
and Corporal Joseph H. Wheaton, of this city. 
As Scheibner lay wounded he was sheltered 
behind a dead soldier, and sooner than have the 
dead man’s valuables fall into the hands of the 
foe, he removed them from his knapsack. These 
he afterward returned to the widow of the 
soldier. 
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A Free-Will Offering. 


Mr. B. M. Croper, in his book, ‘Village Tales 
and Jungle Tragedies,” tells the story of an 
Indian maiden whose heroism and spirit of 
self-sacrifice were not surpassed by Marcus 
Curtius or Horatius. For two years the village 
of Kerwassa had been devastated by a man-eating 
tiger. With the apathetic fatalism of their race, 
the people had accepted this scourge, till the 
arrival‘of an English officer and his companion 
awoke the hope of deliverance. The officer tells 
the story of what followed: 


Out of danger, on a platform in at with a 
fat bullock tied at its foot for bait, night after 
night we awaited in vain the arrival of the brute. 
One evening we had gathered with the natives 
around their council-fire; the topic, of course, 
was the tiger. 

‘He will never be caught but by one bait,” 
said an old man. 

‘And what is that, O my father?” I asked. 

*‘A man or a woman,” was the startling reply ; 
“and those we cannot e~. 

“Yea, but we can!” cried a voice from the 
crowd, and a young and beautiful woman pushed 
her way tous. ‘Thou shalt give me! Behold, 
I give myself to save all these.” 

“She is mad!” cried the natives, and amid the 
clamor that ensued, the woman disappeared. 

The following night—the last of our leave—we 
were again on the watch; but still the animal we 
wanted did not appear. Suddenly there arose 
the voice of a woman singing, and we beheld 
Sassé advancing into the glade. ; 

There was something coming rapidly through 
the field <= on our right. In amoment a 
huge striped animal sprang into the glade. I 
was terribly flustered. I fired—and missed. 

I saw the woman turn and face us. The 
tiger’s spring and my companion’s shot seemed 
simultaneous. As the echo died away, the great 
brute lay dead across the corpse of his voluntary 
prey. 


* 
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A Useful Dog. 


The San Francisco Examiner records an 
accident that recently happened to a small but 
useful employé of the Union Iron Works of that 
city. The worker is a dog,—Keys by name,— 
and is as trusty a servant as any on the pay-roll. 
He has been regarded by the officers of the iron 
works as one of their regular workmen for about 
four years. 





Keys is not remarkable for beauty, but he 


possesses wonderful intelligence. He makes the 
nearest police station his home, and is the of 
Lieutenant Bennett; but nearly every workman 
in the ship-building concern claims his friendship. 

At the first tap of the gong in the morning 

Keys reported for —_ at the Union Iron Works, 
and he never left until a full day’s work had been 
accomplished. 
_ He was particularly useful in the shipyard and 
in the boiler —_ and the foremen of these 
departments say that he was more valuable than 
a man for doing certain kinds of work. He 
would crawl through small holes in boilers and 
about ships, and his particular duty was to carry 
tools, bolts, nuts, rivets and small articles needed 
by workmen who had crept into such places, and 
must have lost considerable time if obliged to 
make their way out in search of tools. 

Keys thoroughly understood his work, and 
was always on hand when needed. Recently a 
steamer was placed in the dry dock for repairs, 
and the dog, realizing that his services were likely 
to be in request by the workmen, was climbing a 
ladder to the deck when he slipped and fell about 
twenty feet. The men picked him up, and 
making a stretcher of some pieces of canvas, 
carried him to the police station, where a doctor 
was sent for to set his leg, which was broken. 
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Bright Prospects. 


An exchange reports that a lawyer of western 
New York, having lately made a journey through 
the South, came home full of faith in the future 
prosperity of that part of the Union. 


“Yes, sir,” he said, “the South is a great 
country, and has a great future before it. It is 
bound to become rich. It won’t be many y 
in my opinion, before it will be far ahead of the 
North in that respect.” 

‘Indeed !” answered a surprised listener, ‘and 
what makes you think so?” 

- use,” said the lawyer, “the sand is so 
deep down there that the people can’t ride 
bicycles.” 
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IRLS are no good, anyway !” 

Joe swung his legs and looked 
defiantly at his Cousin Peggy, 
who was flushed and excited by 
the contention between them. 

i “Well, if you won't listen to 

, See anything, and only just keep on 

PS An saying the same thing over and 
oi over, it’s no use talking to you, 
Joe. You’re what papa calls not open to reason.” 

“There isn’t any reason. Women are all well 
enough; they can sew, and keep house, and 
make good things to eat, and all that kind of 
thing. But girls are just no use at all, and it’s 
no good for you to say they are.” 

“I’m not going to say they are, or anything 
else, to you; and I’m not going to tell you where 
I got those serpule, either!” Peggy walked 
toward the door. 

“Oh! I say, Peggy! you promised you would! 
You know I don’t stand a chance of the prize if 
| can’t get them.’’ 

“I didn’t promise. I said ‘maybe I would’; 
and it would be being entirely too useful for a 
girl.” With this parting shot she vanished, 
banging the hall door-behind her. 

For some minutes Joe sat staring open-mouthed 
at the heavy oak planks, as if the queer dragons 
done in nails had suddenly come to life; then he 
slipped down off the piazza-rail where he had 
been sitting during the contest with Peggy, and 
walked slowly away in deep indignation. 

“To think of her going back on me that way,” 
he grumbled. ‘* It was just like a girl to takea 
mean way like that, that one can’t get even with 
her for. I wonder if I could coax her round? 
No, there isn’t time for that! If I haven’t got 
those serpule by to-morrow it won’t be any use, 
and I don’t stand a chance without them. Oh, 







an 





dear! I wish now I had worked harder all the | 


summer !”’ 

It certainly was trying. 
children in the household at Rocky Shore that 
summer, and Captain Allen—he was Joe’s Uncle 
Robert—had promised a camera to the one who 
should have the best collection of sea-creatures at 
the end of the vacation. 

At first Joe worked very hard. His chief 
desire was to possess the camera, and he wanted 
almost as much the glory of taking the prize, so 
for nearly three weeks his collection grew apace. 
Then came backsliding. 


He had no real love of natural history, though | 


he liked well enough to lie and watch the creatures 
in the tide-pools; and unfortunately for him he 
had never learned to stick at anything he was 
tired of. 

So day after day slipped by, and something 
always interfered with his collecting. When the 
vacation was nearly over, he woke with a start 
to the consciousness that there were only two 
more weeks before the giving of the prize, and 
his collection was the poorest of the lot. In vain 
he toiled to make up for lost time ; the others were 
Working diligently and had too long a start. His 
case was hopeless—unless, indeed, Peggy would 
tell him where she got her serpulz. 

From the first Peggy had been ruled out of the 
contest, as she already had a fine collection and 
knew so well the haunts of all the sea-creatures 
that not one of the other children would stand 
‘ny chance against her, even if she began a fresh 
one, 

So she had helped them all impartially, but 
had stoutly refused to tell any one the secret of 
the serpule. She was a wise little woman, and 
'ly alive to the importance it gave her; for they 
“ve very fine specimens, extremely rare on that 
pare of the coast, and almost sure to turn the 
scale wi of any collection in which they 
appeared, 

_ ‘lt her own mind she had quite resolved to tell 
"at the last to the one whose collection seemed 
otherwise the best, and she had almost settled 


There were several | 


upon Lonnie Upham when Joe’s despair moved | people found him? Or would they ever think of | answer, but shouted and screamed till he had no 


| her to hold out the hope that she might disclose 
the precious secret to him. 

And now all hope of that had fled from Joe, 
and with it all chance of the coveted camera; 


and worst of all, his hopelessness came of his own | 


fault. Joe kicked the rocks in his disgust at his 
|folly in taunting Peggy and at the general 
| contrariness of girls. 

“If I could only get some serpulz,” he thought, 
“how she would stare! But I’ve hunted every 
hole for miles, except the—hold on! 
she would dare to climb down into 
the ‘lobster-pot.’ ’’ 

The “‘lobster-pot” was a deep, 
round basin a mile up the coast, 
half-full of water at high tide and 
with sides so steep and smooth that 
| the boldest climbers preferred to 
have the help of a rope when they 
had occasion to go down them. 

It seemed ridiculous to think of 
that slip of a girl being able to man- 
age such a descent ; and yet the more 
Joe thought of it, the more con- 
vineed he was that it was just there 
that Peggy had found her serpule. 
She could climb like a cat, and in 
behalf of her beloved collection 
there was nothing she would not 
attempt. 

“T will go and have a look at it, 
any way,” he concluded. ‘‘Maybe 
I can find a way down if I look 
well.” 

So he got his can and a sharp 
stick and set out along the breezy 
cliff-walk. Certainly the “‘lobster- 
pot’’ did not look very inviting with 
its sides shining smooth and shadow- 
less in the afternoon sun. The tide 
was more than half out, and the 
seaweed hung long and wet on the 
rocks at the bottom; but even at 
this distance Joe could see that there 
were treasures innumerable in those 
undisturbed pools. And were those 
he now saw—could they be—ser- 
pulz ? 
| They were so far below him that 

he could not be sure, but the chance 

that they were was good enough to 
set him looking eagerly for a path 
down the rocks. This was no easy 
matter to find; but at last, after 
many slips and pauses, he found 
himself standing on the seaweed 
with several very large serpule 
flaunting their red tops under his 
eyes! 

With a shout of delight he began 
to fill his can ; first with the serpule, 

then with other treasures—some that 

|he knew were entirely wanting in 
| the collections of his competitors, 
| others of which they had only poor 
| specimens. All these seemed to 
|have grown and flourished here 
| undisturbed for the special purpose 
of rewarding his enterprise and 
helping him to triumph. 

At last the can was full, and Joe 
awoke to the consciousness that it 
was long past teatime. Slinging 
his treasure over his shoulder he 
seized his stick and began to climb 
out of the hole. If getting down the rocks had 
been difficult, getting up was far more so, and 
he was panting and pausing for breath before 
he had half passed the tide-line. He struggled 
on, however, and was just congratulating him- 
self that the black water-stained line was nearly 
passed, and with it the worst bit of the climb, 
when the rock seemed to give way, and he 
was thrown violently back to a narrow ledge 
some distance below, with his leg twisted under 
him. 

For a while he lay still, half-stunned, faint and 
very much frightened ; then he sat up and felt for 
his can. It was safe! He started to get up and 
go on, for the shadows were beginning to gather 
unpleasantly. But when he tried to stand, he 
found to his dismay that he could not put his foot 
to the ground, much less bear any weight upon it. 

Just what this meant he did not at first think. 
He waited a few minutes and tried again, with 
no better result. Shutting his teeth he made a 
third attempt at the rock, determined to pay no 
attention to the pain, but only to find that his 
muscles refused to obey him and he could not 
ascend a foot. 

What was he to do? How long would he 
have to stay in this dreadful place before his 








looking there? 

| out among the pale pink clouds that still lingered 

in the sky, and down in the hole it was growing 

dark. 

A loud boom in the basin below, followed by a 

| rush of white foam over the rocks, roused him to 

the full sense of his position. He was below 
| high-water mark, and the tide had turned! 

For some moments he could not think collectedly 

}atall. ‘Then he began to reckon up the chances 





“A LITTLE HIGHER!” « 


tide; and very poor and few they were. He 
could not count on all the six hours of the flow, 
for the black, water-worn line was above him — 
how much he did not know, but it was over his 
head when he stood up. 

Unless some one came before. the waves 
reached the rock where he lay—he shivered and 


ing with the incoming water, and they did not 
look beautiful any longer. 

Then he looked up. Perhaps some one would 
pass soon, and he could call; but in his heart he 
knew that every one had gone to supper, and 


house again. 

The splashing and gurgling grew louder. 
Now a flying sheet of foam swept over that big 
rock ; it was the first that had crossed it. How 
long would it be before it was rushing over his 
narrow refuge? 

Sitting up he shouted with all his strength; 
then he waited. The echoes rang from the 
rocks, but the only other sound was from the 
black water below. 

Again he called, and again; the breaking 
waves were the only answer. Again and again 
he raised his voice; he did not wait for an 





Stars were beginning to shine | 


looked down into the pools, dancing and freshen- | 


there was nothing to draw any one out of the| 


voice left. And still the terrible dash and rush 
| of the water was the only other sound. 
| He leaned back on the wet seaweed. He would 
count one hundred—perhaps some one would 
pass before he finished. But two hundred, three, 
four, five, he counted, and no one had come. He 
| tried to call again, but could utter only a hoarse 
| cry that could hardly have been heard at the edge 
of the hole. 
The water had covered the big rock, and was 


I wonder if | of his being found in time to save him from the | already beginning to lap the sides of the basin. 


He must get out! 

Clutching at the seaweed he 
dragged himself up the rock in 
front of him. If he could only gain 
that ledge up there, he might be 
able to keep his head above the 
water. 

A little higher—he could almost 
reach it! One more effort; his 
hand was stretched out for it, and 
exultation was in his heart, when 
there came a sudden spasm of pain 
that sent a thousand stars dancing 
in inky blackness before his eyes; 
and when it was passed he was back 
on the ledge, with it all to begin 
again. 

He did begin it again and yet 
again, with struggles that grew 
frantic as time after time they 
failed; and all the while the water 
rose and rose, inch by inch, and the 
boom of the waves seemed like a 
great clock, measuring out the few 
minutes of life yet left to him. 

Ile could not see the big rock 
now ; the pools were joined into one 
sullen black depth, with just a 
jagged edge here and there for the 
breakers to show their teeth upon 
before they tore at the great wall 
above. 

It was no use to struggle any 


more; he only hurt himself for 
nothing. How long had he been 
there? Years, it seemed, but it 


could not have been many hours, 
for the water was still below him— 
just how far below it had grown too 
dark to see. 

There was nothing but to wait, 
and he would try and wait “‘likea 
man.” He did not feel very brave, 
though, and the miniates seemed to 
be walking over him with leaden 
shoes, as he crouched as far from 
the edge as he could get, listening 
and listening to the dreadful ad- 
vance whose noise seemed to fill all 
space. 

Suddenly there rose in the gloom 
a white, fleecy veil that flew forward 
from the edge of the rock and fell 
spattering on his face. With ‘a 
wild cry he flung himself face down- 
ward against the boulder, clutching 
its weed-covered sides. It had 
come! 

At Captain Allen’s all was con- 
fusion. Joe's failure to appear at 
the supper-table excited no remark. 
The children were allowed much 
liberty, and if the pursuit of the 
moment was interesting enough to 
compensate them for a good meal, replaced by 
one of dry bread, that was deemed a sufficient 
rebuke for an ordinary absence. But to-night, 
as it grew dark, and at last bedtime came and 
still no Joe, Captain Allen ordered that search 
be made. 

It was feared that Joe had hurt himself and 
was unable to get home. 

As the men were leaving the door, armed with 
lanterns and sticks, Captain Allen felt a small 
hand slipped into his and Peggy’s voice was 
heard, entreating to be allowed to go, too. 

“For you know, papa, we had such a quarrel 
this afternoon, and I can’t help thinking he went 
for serpule, and I know better where to look for 
him if he did—and it would make me so very 
much happier if you would let me go and help 
to find him.’’ 

The captain smiled and kept her hand in his. 
They set out together along the cliff. 

It is not an easy matter at any time to hunt for 
a boy along several miles of coast, where there 
are hundreds of holes and corners in which he 
might lie right under one’s nose without being 
seen ; and when it has to be done with a lantern, 
|on a dark night, any one might be excused for 
giving up in despair. But Joe’s friends had no 
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idea of giving up, though after the first hour they | out into the night. 


began to feel very doubtful of finding him. Mr. 
Upham had just suggested turning back and 
trying the shore in the other direction, when a 
faint cry, that seemed to come from the water, 
made them stop in great excitement, and Captain 
Allen, making a trumpet of his hands, gave a 
halloo that sent the echoes flying. 

In a moment the ery came again—this time a 
little louder; and as the captain swung the 
lantern to see as far as possible, Peggy cried out, 
“Q papa! it came from the ‘lobster-pot’ !’’ 

‘*From the ‘lobster-pot,’ child!” exclaimed her 
father. ‘‘Impossible! he would never go down 
there!” But they hurried forward to the edge of 
the great hole. 

There, down on the wet seaweed, the lantern- 
light revealed dimly something black, something 
that was not a rock, something that answered 
their calls in a voice that was weak and shaky, 
but full of thankfulness, and unmistakably Joe’s. 





It only remained to get the boy up the cliff. 
Mr. Upham began to look along the sides of 
the “‘lobster-pot” for a good place to descend 
and rescue Joe from his perilous position, when 
the captain interposed. 

“It’s no use to think of climbing down there,”’ 
he said. “It’s as much as you could do in the 
day, and you would only break your neck if you 
attempted to go down at night. Some one will 


no time to lose, either.” 


cried the voice from below. “The waves are 
beginning to break on this rock, and in a few 
minutes I sha’n’t be able to hold on.” 

The gentlemen looked at each other. Was 
there time to get to the house and back? Was 
Joe only frightened, or had the water really 
risen as high as he thought? A boom from the 
darkness below, a flying scud of white foam into 
the light of the lantern, and a frightened, choking 


cry, answered the question. Ropes would come | poker, which she had every reason to believe had | the last two years. 


too late! 


Captain Allen began to take off his coat and | handed down with thé rooms from occupant to | in the Lady Margaret Boat Club boat. As we 
boots, and the rest to knot a line out of the | occupant, never was blushing freshman happier. | paddled easily down the Long Reach on the way 
smaller pieces of their clothes when Peggy, 


already barefoot, seized her father’s hand. 


“Don’t go down that way, papa!” she said. | in St. John’s, and this was an oar placed there in blazers worn by the Lady Margaret men on the 
“There is a hole down there that I always crawl | the ninth term of my residence. I can remember | banks. Every man in St. John’s, whether tutor, 
It is too small | it well as it hung there over the deep mantelpiece, | 


through when I want to go there. 





have to go back to the house for ropes and there’s | that long ago, in these three rooms, William | 


Wordsworth dreamed and wrote. 
“Oh, hurry up, hurry up, Uncle Robert!” | I took possession of them some six years ago, my | boat, in the heart of a Cambridge rowing man. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


Joe, under cover of the noise, 
whispered : 
“TI say, Peggy, you’re a trump, and [’ll never 
say girls are no good again!” 
LucILLA COLGATE AUSTIN. 
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TOO HASTY. 
We are too hasty ; are not reconciled 
To let kind Nature do her work alone ; 
We plant our seed, and like a foolish child, 
We dig it up to see if it has grown. 
Phebe Cary. 


—_ =o 


How We Won Our Oars. 


ITUATED in the northwest corner of the 
S picturesque old second court of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, England, at the very 

top of a dangerous, winding, ill-lighted, worn-out 
wooden staircase, are three rooms. It is supposed | 





COMPANION. 


one hundred feet apart. At the beginning of the 
race the boats of the seventeen colleges take up 
their positions with their bows in line with the 
posts on the bank. The boats thus start the 
same distance apart, and row to the corresponding 
posts at the end of the course, all crews thus 
covering the same length of course. 

If any boat overtakes the one in front of it 
before either one has completed its course, these 
boats at once draw out of the course, and on the 
following day exchange positions, the boat which 
was overtaken “going down one place on the 
river.” 

A “bump” is closely watched for by the 
crowds that run with the boats, and is constituted 
by any part of the pursuing boat touching any 
part of the boat ahead. ‘The races are continued 
for four days, and if a crew succeed in making 
four “bumps,” going up a place each day, the 
oars with which they have rowed are presented 
to them as mementos of the event. 








“CRACK!” 


In fact, when | 


“bedder,” the old woman who was supposed to 
look after my comfort and the appearance of my | 
rooms, showed me, with an air of deep mystery 
and confidence, the initials “W. W.”’ rudely 
carved on the broad sill of the window that looks 
out over the Master’s Garden of Trinity College. | 
Of course this left no reasonable doubt in my | 
mind as to the truth of the story ; and when Mrs. | 
Brown handed me a much-burnt and shortened | 





been used by the great Wordsworth himself, and 


Apart from these considerations, there was | 
| only one thing remarkable about my old rooms | 


for you to get through, but if you will wait on this ornamented with ribbons of scarlet and white, | 
side to help us up the rocks, I can go in and bring | the colors of the Lady Margaret Boat Club; and 


Joe out!” 


| 1 can remember still better the day I won it, and 


While she talked she was pulling the captain | the race I won it in. 


down the cliff, till two-thirds of the way down, | 


It was the May Week—that short season of 


she took the lantern from him and began to hunt | festivity in Cambridge when examinations are 
among a pile of rocks, and presently she disap- past and gone; and balls and concerts, boat-races 


peared altogether. 


While those on the cliff were shouting words | night. 


| and ericket matches are the order of the day and 
For three days thousands of spectators 


of encouragement to the boy below, Peggy was | had watched, with varied degrees of anxiety and 
worming her way through a passage so narrow | enthusiasm, the intercollegiate boat-races on the 
that its sides wére, in many places, wiped dry by | Cam; and this afternoon was to witness the final 


her dress. 


She had hardly entered it when the soft rush | 


of foam around her hands warned her of the 
height of the tide, and sent a chill of fear to her 
heart lest she should, after all, be too late. And 


| struggle for supremacy between St. John’s— 

represented by the Lady Margaret Boat Club— 
and St. Joseph’s, the “‘head of the river.” 

Rowing at Cambridge is systematized. From 

| the freshman’s “tub” to the light blue of the 





what if the passage should fill and they be unable | University eight, there is carried on a gradual 


to return by it? 
before the tide was high. 


unsteadily. 


She tried to quicken her pace, and’ succeeded | or five weeks they are coached by the older and | ure boats pinned up to 
in scraping the skin off her leg; the salt water on | more ‘experienced of the rowing men in heavy the bank by an oar 
it brought the tears to her eyes, but there was no | pair-oars or ‘“‘tubs.” 
time to ery. How horrible the water sounded | crews are selected and put into heavy eights, for | the rowlock afid half 


It did fill, she knew, and that | process of weeding out, a struggle ending in the 


| 


Another dash of spray | survival of the fittest. When the hordes of | edge of the bank, others 
made the lantern she carried in her teeth flicker | freshmen “come up” in October and join the | lolling lazily in heavy 


| rowing-clubs of their various colleges, for four 


In this way three or four 


out there, and oh! what a choking sheet of | more careful instruction. 


spray! 

Rut she must go on, though the roar of the 
waves was becoming terrific. 
blinding cloud of spray flew over her, she felt the 
seaweed under her hands and heard a shout from 
above. 

She did not feel much like shouting herself. 
If they were to get back there was no time to be 
lost; and she could not help feeling that there 
was a horrible if to their doing it, anyhow. 

Scrambling round a projecting corner of rock, 
with the retreating wave tugging at her feet, she 
seized the terrified boy by the arm, pulling and 
steadying him as he crawled along, too thankful 
for rescue to think of the pain of his sprained 
ankle, severe though it was. 

Could they make it? The water in the passage 
was around their wrists as they crawled in. 
Peggy went in last, ‘‘so that I can push you if 
you stick,” she explained. And stick he did 
more than once, so tight that most of his jacket 
and not a little skin was left behind to mystify 
the sea-creatures. 

There was a fierce rush of water, extinguishing 
the light ; a desperate scramble and squeeze, and 


then, blinded, choking, but safe, they lay panting | 


on the rocks outside, while cheer after cheer rang 


Some two weeks before the end of the Michael- 
;}mas Term—that is, about the middle of 


Then, as a| November—these “trial eights,” as they are | form a living frame for 
called, are finally made up, and the boats go | the river, the centre of 
into mild training. At the end of the term the attraction. 


trial eights row “bumping races,”’ the conduct of 
| the rowers under the exciting strain of the races | 
being closely watched by the coaches, who thus 
make provisional selections of the men whom | 
they will ask to train for the intercollegiate races | 
in the next term. 

The races in the Lent Term are rowed on fixed 
seats, and from the men who stand this further 
trial best are picked eight or sixteen to represent 
their college in the chief races of the year—the 
““May”’ races, rowed on sliding seats. From 
the best oars in the first May boats of all the 
colleges are chosen the ‘‘University Trial Crews ;” 
and from these, the eight men who meet Oxford 
annually on the Thames. 

As it is necessary for the purpose of this story 
that the reader should understand how a ‘‘bump- 
ing race,” as opposed to a ‘‘breast race,” is 
conducted, I will briefly describe the arrange- 





! 


ments. 
At each end of the race-course, on the banks of 
the stream, are fixed a number of posts exactly 





‘The desire’to win one’s oar comes next to the 
ambition to wear the light blue of the University 


On the afternoon of which I write, tremendous 
excitement prevailed among the St. John’s men, 
and in the University generally. Lady Margaret 
Boat Club had started fifth on the river, and in 
three days had worked her way up to second, 
making a bump each day. 

St. Joseph’s was head of the river, and every 
one knew that she would make a terrible struggle 
to maintain the ‘position that she had held for 


I had the good fortune to row at “two’s” thwart 


to the starting posts at Baitsbite, we had time to 
observe the unusually large number of the red 


don, dean, undergraduate, college bootblack or 
waiter, was out to see the race, and all wore the 
scarlet and white. 

Only those who have actually witnessed the 
scene can have anything more than a faint 
conception of the appearance presented by the 
Cam on the last day of the May races. On both 
banks of the stream, along the course from the 
little ‘‘grind” or ferry at the ‘‘Pike and Eel” to 
the meadows at Ditton Corner on the right bank, 





and right down to Baitsbite on the towing-path, | 
crowds of Cambridge 
men, with their sisters 
and mothers and cous- 
ins—some of them 
| resting quietly in their 
'drawn-up carriages, 
others standing patient- 
lly on some vantage- 
| ground on the extreme 





tubs and lighter pleas- 


!driven down through 
| buried in the mud of 
| the stream, and all 
| wearing their colors— 


The sun shines, the 
eights swing easily 
down to the posts, accompanied on the towing- 
path by the college crowds and coach, now and 
then practising starts and bursts to make the most 
of the time before the gun goes; and the murky 
waters of the old Cam, to be in keeping with the 
joy of it all, sparkle with a blueness and a brillianey 
that leave a very pleasant but mistaken impression 
on the minds of the young cousins, who never see 
her as she rolls, all green and yellow with sedge 
and mud, under the Bridge of Sighs in November. 

We take our positions, the black and blue of 
St. Joseph’s at the first post, the searlet blades 
of the Lady Margaret Boat Club oars resting 
on the waters at the second, Trinity Hall, whom 
we bumped yesterday, behind us, and soon down. 
Young Maston, our one hundred and three-pound 
coxswain, has the club flag rolled up carefully 
and concealed in the bottom of the boat, to unfurl 
in triumph when we make the bump. Not a 





SAWED OFF! 





man in the boat dares let himself consider the 
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possibility of St. Joseph’s “keeping away from 
us,” although we know it will be a bitter 
struggle. 

The pistol-shot—fired by the starter, who is 
seated on horseback about half-way along the 
row of posts—announcing one minute’s time left 
for final preparation before the start, has gone. 
Every boat is brought up exactly opposite to its 
post by a couple of strokes from “bow” and 
“two ;” the coaches call out, “Get forward all! 
Are you ready ?” and with a final bang, that we 
know causes a flutter of excitement under the 
silks and satins higher up the stream, under the 
willows of Ditton Corner, we are off! 

The first stroke is short and sharp, the second 
long and well pulled through, and the third stroke 
carries the light cedar shell at race-horse speed. 

“Well rowed, Lady Margaret!” 

“Well rowed, you men!” 

“Come on, John’s!” yells the crowd on the 
banks, and from a hundred feet in front of us 
the roar of “‘Joseph’s! Joseph’s! Well rowed 
indeed !” comes back to our ears. 

“Stroke’”’ is setting a fine long stroke, not too 
fast, but just the stroke that caught Trinity Hall 
at Ditton yesterday. Up the Post Reach, around 
the Post Corner we swing, and along past the 
Red Grind to Grassy, where my oar scrapes the 
mud of the bank, and I snatch a second in the 
excitement to wonder at the courage of our clear- 
headed little ‘‘eox” in taking such a close chance. 
And then comes the roar from the bank, “Lady 
Margaret! Come on now! You're gaining!” 
and stroke quickens slightly. 

We know from the yell of “Come away, 
Joseph’s!”’ that our antagonists are responding 
to the spurt, and so we race round Ditton with 
our teeth clenched and our eyes set on the 
shoulders of the man in front of us, with the 
veins and sinews in our arms and legs starting 
out like whipeord, and the one fixed purpose in 
the minds of all, re-echoed in every bound of the 
boat, to bump or die. 

The crowds following the boats have begun to 
merge now, the red of Lady Margaret Boat Club 
and the black and blue of St. Joseph’s blending 
to an indescribable mass of living color. A 
ceaseless roar of encouragement from the 
runners comes to us, and we row as we never 
rowel before. 

Once round Ditton, fairly into the straight 
Long Reach, the St. Joseph’s stroke quickens, 
and we know that the struggle has come. And 
then out of the roar on the banks comes the 
pealing of a bell, the signal we waited for. 
‘Now you men! Come on!” gasps “stroke,” and 
I see four’s shoulders rush forward a full second 
before bow, and I pick up the quickened stroke. 
The boat rolls, and cheer on cheer rings in our 
ears as we leap over the boat’s length of space 
that separates us from the stern of the St. 
Joseph’s ship. 

We are within half a length, and “cox” is 
standing away to the right to avoid the St. 
Joseph’s wash. Those on the bank who watch 
see the gap between the stern of the St. Joseph's 
boat and the little red rubber ball on the sharp 
bow of the Lady Margaret Boat Club boat grow 
shorter and shorter. 

And then again comes the bell! For an 
instant four’s oars and mine bend like laths 
under the terrific strain as our prow swings in 
to the left—and then comes a crack, and my 
slide flies back with a jerk, as my blade and two 
inches of my oar float sixty feet astern of us in 
the Cam, and I swing 
helplessly with the use- 
less shaft in my hand. 

St. Joseph's “cox” 
jams his rudder hard; 
the rough wash strikes 
us as we roll behind 
them, and the thin 
cedar rocks, with the 
stroke-side oars whir'- 
ing through empty air. 
Then from the left 
bank of the stream, 
from amongst the heav) 
tubs and pairs, comes 
a yell, above all the 
triumphant roar on the 
towing-path, “* Look 
ahead, two!” 

I turn my head, » 
heavy oar strikes the 
water a few feet ahead, 
and the boat rolls dee} 
down again as I lean 
over to catch the oar as we dash past. In an 
instant we are steady, but with a heavy load o! 
water to carry in the bottom of our ship. St 
Joseph’s is about a length and a half away, and w: 
are down the Long Reach, and not a length from 
the railway bridge. A bump is an impossibility 

The next few minutes I was insensible. I was 
told afterward that I rowed, and rowed well; but 
of that I know nothing. I only remember 3 
breathless sob from bow, and a shudder throuz! 
the boat, and then I open my eyes and my hea! 
leaps and my back straightens as I see our fla- 
fluttering over ‘‘cox’s” head and shoulders. 

We have bumped St. Joseph’s at the Pike ai! 
Eel—not a length from the end of the course. 

Bow and four are paddling us slowly in to th= 
towing-path ; stroke and the rest of us are sitti! 
motionless, breathless, utterly exhausted. 

As the blade of bow’s oar serapes the mud 
the bank and slides into the hand of our coac’'. 
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and we are drawn in to the bank, the cheer of the 
Lady Margaret men, and of half the university 
with them, sounds in our ears and brings us to 
full consciousness. 

The girls cheer us, the St. Joseph’s men cheer 
us, every one cheers us. Even old Mr. Itontley, 
who has been dragged down from his Greek 
roots and particles to see the race, cheers us, 
with his usually pale scholar’s face blazing with 
excitement and joy; and two or three Lady 
Margaret Boat Club men, who have been crowded 
over the bank, stand there carelessly knee-deep 
in the mud of the river and cheer again and 
again. 

Lady Margaret Boat Club is head of the river! 

That night, after the Bump Supper and the 
presentation of the oars, the first captains of the 
Lady Margaret and St. Joseph’s boats had a| 
long and earnest conversation. 

John Brown, the honest old boat-keeper at the 
Selwyn boat-house, had picked up the blade and 
shaft of my oar, and noticing something strange 





about the fracture, had thought it worth while to 
carry the pieces to Dalton, our first-boat captain. 
A close inspection of the break revealed the fact 
that the oar had evidently been sawn partially 
through, the layer of dull white paint having 
been neatly replaced above the cut, and the whole 
thing performed in such a way as to make it 
extremely probable that the oar would stand the 
comparatively light work at the beginning of the 
race, but break under the extra strain of a hard 
spurt. 

The St. Joseph’s captain was horrified, and 
would not listen to Dalton’s suggestion to hush 
up the affair. He considered that St. Joseph’s 
would be under a cloud until the culprit was 
discovered. 

The following morning further investigations 
were made. The shaft of seven’s oar was found 
to have been tampered with in a similar manner, 
but fortunately for Iady Margaret Boat Club, 
the strength of the uncut portion had been under- 
estimated, and the oar had withstood the strain 
of the race. 

| do not wish to dwell on such an unpleasant 
part of the story as the circumstances that led 
finally to the detection of the culprit. It was the 
worst man in St. Joseph’s, who had become | 
involved in serious money troubles, and with the | 
intention of making and winning large wagers | 
on the result of the race, had committed such 
a thoroughly dishonorable act. 

His punishment was threefold and tertible. 
First, he was thrashed by the St. Joseph’s first- 
boat captain; then, when the matter leaked out, 
lifty undergraduates of his own college dragged 
him to Queen’s Bridge and hurled him head over 
heels into the Cam below; and lastly, when all 
these things came to the ears of the incensed 
authorities, he was publicly expelled as a disgrace 
to his college and his university; and not a man 
in the seventeen colleges pitied him. - 

The oar now stands in a corner of my room in 
the Athens of Iowa, bound together by a thin 
silver band round the shaft over the break, 
and bearing on its searlet blade a small tablet 
engraved with the nameéS, weights and positions 
of the crew that placed Lady Margaret in the 
envied position of head of the river. My old 
scarlet blazer and white straw hat with the | 
scarlet ribbon hang by the side of the oar, and 
serve to remind me, whenever | look their way, 
of the hardest struggle and the most glorious 
victory I ever fought and won on the waters of 
the Cam. W. E. Bartow. 
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One of the Least. 


We] HERE were three of them on the 
train, two young girls and a 
young man, and they were evi- 
2 dently ona “lark,” as well as on 

. a journey. The three occupied 

two seats, the girls sitting together 
and the young man facing them, with their one , 
valise on the seat beside him. 

They had looked out of the window until they 
were tired of that, had chaffed the newsboy and 
asked the brakemen nonsensical questions until 
they had earned a sharp answer from each, and 
were now left with only the other passengers to 
furnish material for fun. 

Their keen eyes roved about, finding little in 
the quiet, well-dressed 
crowd to excite eom- 
‘nent. The bridal party 
and the baby, those 
iruitful sourees of 
unusement on the train, 

ere missing, and wit 
lwnguished. 

\t the next stop an 
oid man came in—a 
“abby, very shabby 
ol man. He took a 

it near the young 
| ople, and they seized 

on him as a legiti- 
tuate object for sport. 
lle took off his bat- 
tered old hat, and they 
sisgled over the wen 
on top of his head, 
ver which his straggling gray hairs were care- 
‘uily combed. They found material for fun in 
the wisp of gray beard on the aged face, and in 











land the train was slowing up. 


| good as ever,” cried the baggageman. 





SHE LAID IT AROUND HIS SHOULDERS, 
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everything he wore, clean down to the cracked 
shoes on his feet, from which a knitted blue 
sock was trying to peep. 

The old man’s eyes were bleared and red, 


and he leaned heavily on his cane as the con- | 
| account of a cinder or something of the kind, 


ductor came in. His voice was cracked, and 


shrill, too, as he asked questions, while the | 


official punched his ticket and looked at him as 
if he would gladly send him into the second-class 
car if his ticket were not first-class. 

The roar of the train dulled his hearing, and 
he held his trembling hand behind his ear to catch 
the conductor’s answer, which was crisp and 
unsatisfactory. The poor get little of that ready 
courtesy which well-to-do people exact as their 
right from train officials; and even the silly 
young man, with his high collar and low stock 
of good sense, met with more respect from the 
conductor than this aged man. 

The old man was intensely funny to the trio on 
the lookout for amusement, and wit, such as it 
was, circulated freely at his expense. 

The young people were to change cars at the 





THE OLD MAN’S DISTRESS. 


next station, riding a few hours on a branch road, 
They pushed 
rudely past the old man, who was evidently pre- 


| paring to change, too, acting as if time were of 
| the greatest importance. They stood on the 
| platform as he descended from the car, going 


toward the baggage-car with feeble steps. 

A little, old-fashioned hairy trunk, studded 
with brass nails, stood in the baggage-car, and 
the baggageman gave it a vicious fling out upon 
the platform. The old man winced as the trunk 
struck the platform, and he hastened his steps 
as if to protect it. ‘Too late! Like the old man, 
it was weak with age, and its sides parted at the 
shock, and the cover flew up from the back as 
the hinges broke. 

A groan burst from the old man’s lips, and 
with trembling hands he began to fumble help- 
lessly at the garments, which, loosened from 
their close packing, had rolled out upon the 
platform. 

“That your trunk, daddy? Sorry I busted it 
for you, but Tad there, he’ll fix it up for you, 
He was 
not a bad fellow when he was not in a hurry, 
and was really sorry. 

“Going up the branch, hey ?” said the station- 
master at the office. 








“Well, just you wait aj|in earlier. 


The merriment had all gone out of the faces of 
the two young girls, and the young man turned 
away and walked to the end of the platform. 

“Going to live with somebody, sir?” asked the 
baggageman, wiping his eyes, apparently on 


which had lodged there. 

“Yes. I’ve a good daughter, sir; just like her 
mother, and her husband is kind, too. I’m taking 
these clothes to her, and she’ll vally ’em beyond | 
everything.”” He had the faded bonnet in his | 
hand and was patting it tenderly. 

“I remember, sir, the day 1 bought her this 
‘ere bunnit. She hadn’t had a new one in five 
year, and, sir, she was so pleased when I brought 
it home that she kissed me. Yes, sir, kissed me, 
and we’d been done with that sort of thing for | 
years. Not that we didn’t love one another, but 
seems like our love run so deep that there wa’n’t | 
no froth nor bubbles on the surface; no need of | 
kissing and such, you understand.” 

The baggageman nodded. He wondered if his 
love for his bride of a year would ever run s0 
deep that it would not seek outward expression, 
and he waited patiently while the old man folded 
and tucked the worn garments into the little old 
trunk. 
“There you are, sir,” he said, respectfully, | 
after the strong cord was wound round and round 
and the trunk made as secure as possible. | 
**There’s half an hour yet to wait. Come in to| 
the lunch counter and have a cup of hot coffee 
with me.”’ 

The young girls walked away arm in arm. “T) 
never felt so ashamed in my life,” said one, as | 
she wiped away a tear with her embroidered 
handkerchief. ‘That poor old soul, and we 
laughing at him!” 

It happened that the four were seated near 
each other again in the train going up the branch. 
The old man was weary, and he tucked his old 
hat into the corner by the window-frame, and 
drooping his head upon it was soon asleep. 

Though the day was chilly he had no overcoat. 
One of the gay young girls—she who had had 
the grace to be ashamed—slipped off her hand- 
some fur-trimmed cape, and rising, gently laid it 
around his shoulders. 

Her companion did not even smile, nor did the 
young man; and the train rattled on toward its 
destination. F. M. Howarp. 
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GENTIANS. 
L said their tint alone could match 
The light in her dear open 
As from their Seine 8 t ney looked out 
In beautiful sur 
And that so tenc er, brave and true, 
The types of her sweet self, they grew. 


Mrs. Margaret A. Bolles. 
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Father and Son. 


’LL be real glad, James, for you to 
have work that you're contented 
with. I haven’t the least objec- 
tion to you working in the coat- 
shop. I have seen about selling 
the hay standing, and I can give 
the cat to the Perkins’s.” So 
saying, Mrs. Tetlow rolled up 
the stockings she had been darning, and placed 
them beside a pile of neatly folded garments. 
“I’m sorry, mother, that I didn’t get the hay | 
I guess it would have been well | 





minute, there’s plenty of time, and I’ll get a| enough to cut it two weeks ago, but you see I’ve | 


rope. 


Jim’s a little too fresh when he gets hold | had this move on my mind, and I didn’t think | 


of an old piece of baggage, but we’ll have it all | about the hay.” 


right in a jiffy.” 

The young people stood by, quite convulsed 
with merriment, as the old man bent over his 
scattered property, tears of distress stealing down 
his aged face. A woman’s faded wrapper, an 
old bonnet with black satin strings, each carefully 
rolled up and pinned, and a pair of shoes even 
more worn than those upon the old man’s feet, 
lay on the platform, and he was trying to fold up 
a faded=plaid shawl when the baggageman came 
back with the rope. 

“Here, let me do this, pappy,” he said, kindly. 


| 


“You're all unstrung, and I'm used to this | 


kind of business.”” He would have taken the 
shawl, but the old man resisted. 


**T can’t,” he said, his cracked voice trembling 


with emotion. ‘‘Mother had _ it 


shoulders when she 
died. You're kind, 
mister, but it seems 


like I can’t let nobody 
touch her things but 
me. We lived to 
gether forty-nine years ; 
just one more would 
‘a’ been our golden 
wedding, though we 
aint never had much 
gold or silver in our 
lives ; but the good Lord 
‘took her, and _ these 
clothes is all I’ve got 
left of her. We took 
this trunk with us on 
our wedding journey, 
and I thought it would 
last to carry her things 
this last time. Seemed like ’twouldn’t be all 
right to put ’em into a new, strange trunk that 
didn’t know her.” 


, 


‘round her | 





‘*T would have been about as well if it had 
been cut,” responded Mrs. Tetlow, ‘‘and you’re 
of an age now, James, when I ought to be able | 
to depend on you to look after things.’ } 

“T aint seventeen,” responded the boy, sulkily. | 
“Lots of boys don’t try to do anything until 
they’re of age, and I’ve earned my clothes for 
two years.” 

“T don’t say anything against you earning 
your clothes, do I?"" rejoined his mother. “But 
I can’t help wishing that *twas so you could earn 
them here, where we’ve a good, comfortable 
home. I’m afraid I sha’n’t like living in 
Canton.” 

““T don’t see any reason for you going if you 
don’t want to.” 

**We have talked that all over, James, and I’m 


going. All you need to do is to see that our 
trunks and things are ready for Mr. Dyer | 


Monday morning when he comes along.” } 

The boy made no reply, but picked up his hat | 
and left the room. 

Mrs. Tetlow leaned back in her comfortable 
rocker and looked out of the window. She could 
see the clustering houses of the village, and the 
broad fields between. The heavy grass was 
lodged in many places, and Mrs. Tetlow sighed 
as she noticed it. 

“I ought to have seen to it myself,” she 
thought. “I put it off on James, but it’s my 
hay, and it was my place to see that it was cut 
in season. I suppose Jotham Parshley’s had his 
eye on it, and has been grunting around about 
this place going to rack and ruin. Oh, dear, I 
don’t know how I shall get along living in 
Canton.” 

On the wall opposite to where Mrs. Tetlow | 
sat there hung two crayon portraits. They were | 
evidently the work of the same artist. The 
frames were exactly alike, and there was a 
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rangement of the collars 
and neckties of the two pictures. 

They were the portraits of Solon Parshley and 
Edward Tetlow. When Miranda Lee married 
Mr. Parshley she became mistress of the old 
Parshley place, whose comfortable house and 
broad fields spoke well for Solon’s industry. At 
his death Miranda became owner of the farm. She 
was young and ambitious, and the Parshley acres 
prospered under her energetic rule. So when 
Edward Tetlow began “‘paying attention” to the 


| Widow Parshley, the neighbors agreed that she 


had too much good sense to ever think of marry- 
ing such a shiftless creature as he. 

“Land, he never sticks to anything!” sail 
Miranda’s sister. ‘“‘He’s tried going to sea, and 
he didn’t like that; and he didn’t have any luck 
peddling; and when he worked in the mill he 
couldn’t be depended on. He would do pretty 
well at ’most any kind of work while cold 
weather lasted, but when the first alder buds 
showed, he was uneasy until he got away from 
anything that seemed like work. They do say 
that one summer he tramped it, sleeping outdoors 
anywhere. Itisn’t likely that a well-to<lo woman 
like Miranda will have him hanging ‘round 
long ;’”’ and Miranda didn’t. It was fall when 
Mr. Tetlow began to tell her of his experiences 
April they 
were married. 

Edward was undoubtedly shiftless, but Miranda 
did not mind it. The Parshley place blossomed 
with a new beauty, for Mr. Tetlow loved every 
flower and blossoming vine that grew; and al- 
| though Miranda had grown too stout to enjoy 
the long walks after wild clematis and searching 
for different ferns, still she plodded patiently 
along beside her husband, listening with smiling 
eyes to his ever ready stories of his walks and 
travels. 

When their little son was a year old, Mr. 
Tetlow decided that he would go to New Bruns- 
wick to visit his brother, and Miranda cheerfully 
consented to his journeying. That was the last 
she had seen of him. Before the end of the 
month news came of his death. He had been 
drowned, the letter from his brother said, in 
endeavoring to save the life of a young lad. 

The Parshley relatives looked upon Mr. 
Tetlow’s removal as a timely act of Providence, 
and reminded his widow that what property she 
had came from the Parshley family. As her 
son grew older, the younger Parshleys found an 
inherited satisfaction in reminding James that 
his father ‘‘never left a cent,” and that he and 


| his mother were living on what a Parshley had 


earned. 

To the boy his father was a hero; he never 
tired of the story of his heroic death, and James 
made it his ambition never to spend any of the 
money that his mother inherited from her first 
husband. His dislike to their home increased as 
he grew older, and his securing work in a neigh- 
boring town was the result. 

“That clematis is covering the south side of 
the shed prettily,” thought Mrs. Tetlow, as 
she looked at the low wall now a blossoming 
mass of the fragrant wild bloom. ‘Jotham says 
it’s creeping under the shingles and starting them 
all off, but I don’t know as I care if it does. It 
looks handsome, and Edward and I had a sight 
of trouble to get it started. I should take comfort 
in it if it ripped every shingle right off the house,” 
and Miranda looked up toward the likeness of 
Edward Tetlow as if expecting some sign of 
approval. 

Her glance went on and rested upon the more 
stolid features of the earlier husband. 

“Solon was a real well-meaning man,” she 
thought, as if to apologize for some half- 
acknowledged disloyalty ; ‘‘and he left me all he 
had to leave, but I don’t know as I’m going to 
get any great comfort out of it if I’ve got to live 
in Canton.” 

On the morning of their departure Mrs. Tetlow 
looked back at the house with tearful eyes. 

“IT do hope it won’t burn down,” she ventured. 

“You won’t want to come back, will you, 
mother ?”’ said James, anxiously. 

“T may and I may not, according to how well 
you prosper. I suppose I’d better sell the farm 
and buy a house in Canton.” 

“It would be Parshley money just the same,” 
muttered the boy. He had none of his mother’s 
placid acceptance of life, and the neighbors said 
he ‘“‘took after his father,’’ but there was a bitter- 
ness in the boy’s dissatisfaction that Edward 
Tetlow had never known. It touched and spoiled 
even his affection for his mother. 

He had an unreasonable resentment against 
her first husband. Sometimes he wondered how 
his father could have married Solon Parshley’s 


widow. His father’s memory was more real 
and dear to him than his good, unselfish 
mother. 


No story thrilled him like the story of his 
father’s death. He treasured up all the details 
as they had been told him. He wondered if 
some day he might not do some noble act that 
would prove him a worthy son of such a 
father. 

Mrs. Tetlow was not comfortable in the three 
little rooms which James hired in Canton. They 
were on the second floor, and the long, steep 


| stairs were a hardship to the elderly woman. 


“I wish it had been so your father had owned 
the place, then you and I could have lived right 
there, and not had to come to Canton,” she said 
one morning, as James was eating his breakfast. 
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THE YOUTHS 


“You could have earned a good living off the | Early in January Graves caught a severe cold, 

farm if you had been contented with it.” and had to stay in the camp. He tried to be 
‘Well, mother, I guess I don’t like Canton | friendly with the boy, but the attempt was 

much better than you do,” the boy responded. useless. 
His mother’s face shone with delight. ‘I’m | 
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“Say, Jimmie, what makes you hate me so 
glad you don’t, James, we will go right home | bad?” he asked one morning in a busky voice. 
any time you say. I guess the house is right | “I haven’t done anything to you, have I?” 
there, and we can buy a good cow of the Widow “IT don’t know,” responded the boy. ‘They 
Ash. She’s been wanting to sell for some time. | say Graves isn’t your ndme.” 
I wonder if any of the neighbors have a good| The man chuckled faintly. ‘“‘What’s a name?” 
likely kitten to spare. You can look around for he answered. ‘How do I know Tetlow is your | 
a smart colt, James, as soon as we get settled.” | name? I suppose it is, and probably your father 
“I’m not going back to the farm. I’ve got a | wants you to be particular about such things; it’s 
job to go into the woods.” right to bring up boys to be particular. Ill tell 
“My land!” Mrs. Tetlow’s face lost some of ; you, but don’t you tell—my name is Gideon 
its ruddy color. ‘You don’t mean to tell me that | Mason!” 
you are going up-river with the loggers ?” | James looked at him anxiously and asked, 
“Yes. I’ve got a good chance, too. Our crew | “Have you any wife or child?” 
are going almost to the Canada line.” The bey | “No, nobody! Nota living soul that belongs 
spoke with evident delight. to me,” the man answered. 
“Where am I going to stay?” Mrs. Tetlow’s| As Graves grew stronger he helped James 
voice did not betray the emotion she really felt. | about the camp, and the two came to have a | 
“I hate to have you go back to the farm. I[ | friendly regard for each other. James had told 
never meant you should, but I can’t stand working | him about his father, of his heroic death, and of 
under cover any longer. I’d rather tramp than | James’s own efforts to earn his living in the coat 








| 


do it!” Then his own words startled and shamed 
him, for the Parshleys had not forgotten to taunt 


shops. 
“You just want to take me for an object- 


him with the story that his father had “tramped | lesson,” Graves said to the boy one day. “A 


*."* 


“*T guess it’s lucky the farm is there to go back 


to,”’ rejoined his mother. ‘‘When are you going 
to start?” It did not occur to Mrs. Tetlow that 
any word or objection of hers could influence 
her son. 

“The crew start Monday.” 

“Well, then, you fly around and find somebody 
to cart me back to the farm Monday. I don’t 
want to be left one night in Canton without 
you. ” 

**A lmost to the Canada line,” James had said, 
and his mother knew what this meant; a long 
journey up the river, then across Mooseheacl 
Lake to the large tracts covered with pines and 
hemlocks. 

The silence and solitude of these forests are 
broken in winter by numbers of logging-camps. 
In the summer the timber is rafted across the 
lake and sent down the Kennebec to the mills. 
These lake camps are the most solitary of any 
known to the lumbermen. To reach them the 
men have to go in in the fall at the first approach 
of cold weather, and the loggers generally remain 
in camp until April. 

Moosehead is frozen over through the winter 
months, but it is a venturesome thing for the 
bravest of woodsmen to start for a twenty-mile 
journey across its frozen surface. Mrs. Tetlow 
thought of this, and realized the long, lonely 
winter that she must pass without a word from 
her boy. But James was full of enthusiasm at 
the thouglit of the change. 

The journey ‘‘up-river” was full of novelty 
and charm to him, and after the camp was 
reached and his work began he found interest 
enough in the new experiences to make him 
contented. 

There were fifteen men in his camp. James 
was the cook’s helper, and was kept busy from 
the first signs of light until after dusk. One 
evening, as the men lounged about the fire 
smoking, James overheard one of them telling of 
a man who had been a member of the logging 
gang the previous winter. 

“T never saw such a fellow as that was,” said 
the man. ‘How he did hate to work! He’d 
stop chopping any time to watch a squirrel, and 
he knew more about birds than they knew about 
themselves. I used to think he’d freeze himself 
watching the stars. He didn’t amount to any- 
thing for work, that Graves didn’t.” 

“He was no coward, just the same,” interrupted 
another man. ‘“‘He footed it across the lake, 
clear to Greenville, to get me some medicine, one 
of the coldest days we had last winter. He 
went down one day and back the next. He’d do 
anything he could for ye.” 

One after another of the men told some story 
illustrating Graves’s general uselessness or accom- 
modating good nature, and finally the first speaker 
had his turn again. 

“Graves wasn’t his name, anyway ; he stole it, 
same as he did a good many other things first 
and last. He lived down Bangor way, one time, 
married some widow there, and had a child, I 
believe; but he left her after a spell and had 
word sent her that he was drowned, and she put 
up a stone for him.” 

The men chuckled appreciatively. 

“After that he drifted round doing anything 
that kept him where people didn’t know him. 
I’d like to know where he is now.” 

As if in answer to the man’s words a shadow 
darkened the fire, and a man’s voice came out of 
the night: ‘‘Well, I thought I could find the old 
camp! My name is Graves. I guess some of 
you know me?” 

There was an instant chorus of greetings, as 
the men recognized their old companion. James 
peered forward to see him more plainly. Graves 
took off his hat. 'The boy wondered where he had 


seen the man before, and then realized that the 


man looked like the picture of his father. 

All the stories he had just listened to with an 
amused interest crowded back upon him, and a 
dreadful possibility that this Graves was his own 
father tortured him. 

“Tf his name is Tetlow, I’ll change mine to 
Parshley. He was honest, anyway,” thought 
James, doing tardy justice to Solon’s memory. 


| man won’t be happy till he begins to have some 


thought about other people. How do you sup- 


COMPANION. 


believe I should have been contented in Canton 
if I’d had a nice cat.” 

“You won’t ever be lonesome again, mother,” 
responded the boy, sturdily. ‘I am going to try 
and be more like my father. [I am going to stay 
right here with you.’’ 

Mrs. Tetlow wiped her eyes. ‘Your father 
was always real thoughtful and kind-hearted, 
Jimmie,” she answered. 

ALICE TURNER CURTIS. 
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A Perilous Lake Adventure. 
pegs HE “Rainy Lake Gold District,” lying 





between Minnesota and Manitoba, is 
‘ still primeval wilderness, where the 
Chippewa Indian and the descen- 
dants of the voyageur hunt, trap 
and trade in furs. The visitor who has read his 
Parkman may there easily fancy himself in the 
New France of Frontenac. 

Within the last two or three years discoveries 
of gold-bearing quartz in the region have added 
to its population a large number of prospectors 
and miners. The demand for food which these 
men make furnishes to the native fishermen and 
hunters a good market—one by which they could 








gain money as never before; yet a good many of 





“WHAT DO YOU SUPPOSE YOUR FATHER WOULD SAY?” 


pose your father would like to know that you’ve 
deserted your mother? Left her all alone. 
Nobody to do a thing for her if she was sick, and 
add to that she’s no way of hearing a word about 
you. She just sits there, probably, and gets 
lonesome and worries, and feels she hasn’t any- 
body to care a thing about her. You aint the 
boy I thought you.” 

James was silent, and the man continued: 
‘What do you suppose your father would say ?’’ 

“Do you think I ought to stay on the Parshley 
place?” 

“It don’t matter what I think. A boy with 
such a father as you’ve told me about, ought to 
be careful what he does. I can’t see as you’re 
much credit to him, a-sacking off the way you 
do, leaving your mother. Look at me! You're 
liable to be just where [ am if you don’t go home 
and stay there.” 

Shortly after this conversation Graves left the 
camp. “What a fool I was,” thought the boy, 
as he watched the bent, slovenly figure moving 
slowly away, ‘‘to imagine that he looked like my 
father. As Graves says, I ought to take my 
father’s place. I will get home as early as I 
can.” 

Graves had never intended revealing his real 
name or history to the boy. He had no wish to 
return to the restraints and bonds that such a 
revelation would mean, and beyond that was the 
spirit of unselfishness that now and then showed 
through the man’s nature. The boy’s ideal father 
touched the finer part of Graves’s character. 
“‘That’s what I ought to have been,” he thought, 
as he listened to James’s history of what his 
father was. 

“Jimmie is just what I was at his age,” the 
man reflected, as he journeyed slowly away from 
the camp, “‘but there’s enough mother to save 
him. It’s better for him to keep on thinking I’m 
dead, same as his mother does. My, don’t he 
think his father was a Napoleon, Abraham 
Lincoln and Benjamin Franklin all in one man, 
though!” And the man smiled to himself asa 
picture of Jimmie’s ideal and of the reality 
presented itself to his imagination. 

It was late in April when Mrs. Tetlow saw 
James coming up the path to the house. As the 
two sat down to their evening meal he said 
earnestly, ‘“‘You won’t. ever have to stay alone 
again, mother. I’m going to be a farmer, and 
I’m home for good.” 

“Well, I guess logging is about as good a cure 
for a roving disposition as you could find,” she 
answered. ‘You just take notice of this maltese 


the fishermen deserted their nets to become gold- 
seekers two years ago. 

It was at this time when Hans Meiklejohn 
and “Rime” Servis, two hardy youths from the 
Red River valley, were attracted to the Rainy 
River district by reports of the gold to be found 
there; but when they reached Rat Portage they 
sensibly concluded that they could probably make 
a better living by fishing than by prospecting. 

As they had but a few dollars to start on, they 
were not able to hire one of the better class of 
boats, but only a cockle-shell affair, undecked 
and carrying a single square sail rudely rigged. 
Behind this they dragged a small, stout skiff for 
use in landing, and for possible emergencies. 
Their fishing tackle was good; and with the 
whole outfit they worked so diligently that they 
made high wages from the beginning. 

It was in running up the channel, or “tongue,” 
at the mouth of Rainy Lake River with a catch 
of bass, and after a summer of successful fishing, 
that the boys met with a very remarkable adven- 
ture, of which they told me, and of which I wish 
to tell the readers of the Youth’s Companion. 

They were bouncing before a stiff wind which 


was ballasted with rock to hold her steady,— 
when, pitching along in the narrows with about 
a mile of rough water on either hand, Hans, 
sitting at the rudder, saw two dark objects roll 
up on top of a high wave in advance. 

At first the lad thought the black things were 
stumps afloat, as roots or branches seemed to 
rise from one; -but as another roller tossed the 
objects into view, Hans saw that they were 
plainly moving across the waves. Then he per- 
ceived the outlines of a bull modse’s antlers in 
the branching roots, and the unmistakable flop 
of a cow’s ear behind. 

Here was game worth catching! ‘The moose 
beef would sell well to the various camps, and 
the hides and heads would be valuable. 

“Hi, there!’ yelled Hans to Rime. 
ahead !” 

Some weeks earlier they had given unsuccessful 
chase, under a slack breeze, to a cow moose and 
calf crossing an island channel. Now the condi- 
tions of chase were altered to the advantage of 
the boys. 

Rime was upon his feet instantly. Ducking 
under the sail, he scrambled over rocks and fish- 
tubs into the bow. He saw the swimming 
creatures directly tossed up in front, and not 
more than fifty yards distant. In half a minute 
the boat would be upon them. 


“Moose 








kitten, Jimmie. He’s a real likely kitten. I 


The quick-witted fellow, catching up a stout 
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dip-net and a fish-knife that had been stowed 
under the bow seat, made ready for a ‘‘tackle.” 

He had no more than time to fling himself 
across the bow, with his heels hooked under a 
seat board, than the boat lunged down into a 
wave’s trough, in which the moose were snorting 
and threshing the water in frantic terror. They 
had turned tail to, and were swimming as only 
moose can swim, when Hans steered Rime close 
alongside. 

The cow was almost within arm’s length of 
Rime. Te cast his net over her head, and with 
a deft twist crossed the rim wires and fastened 
his hold. Then he clung to the net. The 
impetus of the boat and the weight of the big 
animal dragged him backward, clinging with 
one arm and both knees to the boat’s edge, nearly 
to the stern. Ile dared not pull with all his 
strength for fear of breaking the meshes of the net. 

As it was, the body of the big moose, lifted by 
the net and the on-rushing sail-boat, was half 
out of the water, as she lurched and struggled 
wildly, blatting in most dismal fashion. 

Hans, in his hurry to assist Rime, kicked the 
sail ropes loose from the cleats which held them, 
let the canvas fly out in the wind, forsook the 
tiller, and grabbed Rime about the middle to 
save him from going overboard. 

The boat came around rocking and pitching 
crazily, while the captured moose bawled and 
thumped the sides of the craft with her knees 
and hoofs. Still the strong linen cord and stout 
wire proved equal to any exertion the animal 
could make in water. 

Rime twisted his hold closer. He had lost the 
fish-knife overboard in the first encounter. Now 
he called to Hans: 

“Get another knife from the mess chest! You 
can’t? Then get the clasp-knife out of my 
pocket !”’ 

But Hans had to hold Rime from being pulled 
overboard, and so he could not get at either one 
knife or the other. 

Thus for several minutes they struggled, in 
imminent peril of upsetting, Rime clinging to the 
twisted wire and meshes of the net, while the 
moose fought valiantly, nearly deafening them 
with her bellowings. 

The boat came about again and again, upsetting 
and riding over the skiff in tow, and wallowing 
almost end over end in the high seas. Yet pluck 
and perseverance might have won the fight for 
the boys had not the bull moose concluded to 
take part in the fight. 

Enraged by the pitiful bawlings of his mate, 
the big bull had been swimming about in the 
rough water, threshing and snorting fiercely. 
Now he suddenly turned upon the crest of a 
great roller, and came down, a living battering- 
ram, upon the boat. 

Hans, hanging to Rime with one hand and 
trying to reach the mess chest with the other, 
saw the big bull coming at them just as the boat 
began to rise broadside out of a trough, with half 
her bottom presented to the huge antlers. 

Crash! The heavy antlers stove through her 
pine siding, and smashed to kindling-wood a 
whole section, between ribs and below the water- 
line. The rock-ballasted boat half righted a 
moment later, and then sank like a sack of sand. 

The descending sail swept down upon the 
struggling boys and the moose. All went under 
in a boil of frothing water, and all would speedily 
have died there had not the loosened sail slid 
and rolled them over. They popped to the sur- 
face as quickly as they had gone under. 

Though blinded, half-strangled and spouting 
water, Rime found himself still clinging to the 
net. The moose immediately struck out for 
shore, dragging him in her wake, as a sturgeon 
might drag the float of a loose fish-line. 

The moose is one of the strongest swimmers 
among hoofed animals, and Rime was pulled 
through the rough water at an astonishing rate of 
speed. Protecting his mouth and nose with his 
free hand, he was barely able to.keep his head 
above water. Every white-capped ridge sub- 
merged him. 





blew straight up into the “‘tongue,”—their boat | 


He felt the bumping of the cow’s sunken hips 
| against his elbows, and might well enough have 

pulled hiniself forward upon her back had not 
| the coughing snort of the bull moose, dangerously 
near at hand, warned him to beware. If the 
cow should bellow again, or make a struggle, the 
bull would undoubtedly charge him. 

As it was, with nothing but the top of his 
head, his nose and his mouth above surface, and 
these ducked under every white cap, the bull 
was not likely to notice him. So Rime reasoned, 
at least, with a coolness which would have doue 
credit to a veteran of the lake. 

The cow, grunting and puffing, tried by occa- 
sional futile shakes to free her head from the net. 
Her long muzzle was pressed against the meslirs, 
and her ears lay flattened under them. 

Rime caught occasional glimpses of the wooded 
heights about the channel, and saw that tlie 
moose were pulling straight for the east shore. as 
they had been when first sighted. He trie’ \ 
look back; he listened for some sign of [lis 
But he could not see nor hear anything bes «iil 
the foaming tumbles of the near waves. Alinwst 
invariably his head went under the frothy ©), 
and his breath-holdings became rhythmic as he 
rose and sank with the swell. 

Desperate as his own case was, he thougl:t of 
Hans with fearful anxiety. Nothing but swim- 
ming could save the boy; the tubs of fish the 
salt barrel and the heavy-laden mess chest \ ald 
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not float, and the skiff, moored by a strong, half- 
inch rope, had, of course, been pulled down with 
the wreck. 

Hans was an expert swimmer, and a stout 
fellow, but the water was cold,—it was mid- 
September ina far-north lake,—and Rime did not 
believe any man could live to swim through a mile 
of such water with wind and wave against him. 

On went Rime. The snorting moose, swift 
and tireless, seemed as much at home as the fish 
beneath them. They could not get ashore too 
quickly for Rime, who soon began to feel the be- 
numbing effect of the chill water. Still he medi- 
tated on the fate of Hans, meditated hopelessly. 

“If by any chance I should find a boat along 
shore,” thought Rime, “‘I will make the best 
possible time back to look for my chum.” 

Minutes passed. ‘The cold draught of the 
water pierced Rime to the bones. He felt his 
fingers growing numb and nerveless. His nose 
and cheeks were like ice. His grasp upon the 
net handle was relaxing, and exhaustion was on 
him, when the moose struck hoof upon the sand 
in the lee of a reef and among the breakers of a 
long gravel beach. 

For many rods he managed to keep his grip 
while the big waves skipped the moose and 
himself up and down, alternately setting their 
feet upon the bottom and lifting them off again. 
Rime struggled and thrashed, and set his heart 
suddenly pumping again. Life throbbed once more 
in his veins and his grip tightened on the net. 

He looked about for the bull moose, as he 
struggled along at the side of the cow, but the 
bull was now nowhere to be seen. Possibly the 
cow, in her extreme fright, had outswum her 
mate, possibly he had outswum her. 

As they came into shallower water the creature 
began struggling and blatting again. At length, 
standing at midside, she reared, her forefeet clear 
of the water, and struck with both hoofs at the 
entangling net. One foot was thus shoved 
through the twisted wire, under her muzzle, and 
when she came down her head was drawn under. 
The next wave tossed the creature, heels up, 
helplessly drowning. His brief time of exertion 
among the breakers had nerved Rime for action 
again. Plunging along some rods further into 
shallower water, he drew his clasp-knife. The 
instinct of the hunter asserted itself. 

“That cow had pulled me ashore and I believe 
I’d have saved her from drowning if I could,” 
said Rime later. ‘‘But I couldn’t. She was too 
far gone. So I thought I might as well as not 
put her out of pain and make good beef of her.” 

Under his thrust she bled freely and so her flesh 
would be salable at the camp. A moment later 
Rime stood eagerly running his eye along shore 
for some sign of a boat. It was then that the 
bull moose put in an appearance. The huge 
creature, much taller than a horse, stalked dripping 
along the beach, evidently looking for the cow. 

While Rime stood wondering if the bull would 
attack, the beast moved down the beach opposite 
and faced him. Then the creature stood for two 
or three minutes, his long nozzle extended, eying 
the boy suspiciously. Then, perhaps because he 
sniffed the blood of the cow upon the sands, he 
lowered his head and charged with a fury that 
sent Rime flying back into the water. 

He ran none too quickly. Before he was hip- 
deep in water, the moose was at his heels, the 
spray from his hoofs splashing over him. In 
desperation Rime threw himself flat upon an 
incoming breaker, and the mad animal charged 
clean over him. 

But for the three feet of water and the soft 
sands beneath, the fisherman might have been 
seriously, perhaps fatally, injured from the ani- 
mal’s hoofs. As it was, he arose, bruised and 
dripping, and faced the enemy, his clasp-knife 
still in hand. 

The moose whirled in a swash of water and 
came at him again, emitting 
those peculiar barking grunts, 
his ponderous horns lowered, 
his wet hair bristling like a 
mad boar’s. 

Rime slipped aside quickly, 
avoiding theantlers, then dart- 
ing forward, thrust at the foe. 
The sharp knife-blade pierced 
the tough skin. Still further 
infuriated, the moose returned 
to the charge, lunging at the 
boy in awkward, splashing 
leaps. 

There followed a combat 
such as modern man but rarely 
can have taken part in. Waist- 
deep in water, with only a 
six-inch clasp- knife, Rime 
fought for life. 

He quickly learned, at each 
lunge of the moose, to drop low 
in the water, slip aside, reach 
forward and thrust again like a matador. His 
attacks upon the big brute seemed much like the 
peckings of a cockerel, but he soon found that 
he had his assailant at an advantage, and his 
many knife-thrusts had great effect. 

_At length the bull seemed to realize the supe- 

Tior strategy of his slippery enemy. Wounded 
'n Many parts, weakened by loss of blood, and 
discouraged from further attack he stalked out 
upon the beach and again faced about, grunting 
his rage, and apparently daring his small foe to 
come out upon open ground. : 
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ready for another onset, but hoping that the loss 
of blood would soon bring the bull down. 

The cold wind hit Rime’s skin and his legs 
trembled again with chill and exhaustion. The 
breakers roared and swashed along shore, the 
reef at his left fortunately taking the chief force 
of them. 

How long he stood thus facing the bull, he 
does not know. He was drifting into a kind of 
shivery revery, in which he expected each wave 
to tumble him forward and carry him ashore, 
when he heard the sharp crack of rifle-shots, and 
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the trees of towns and cities by destroying harm- 
ful insects. 

At first he was fostered and coddled as no 
American bird had ever been. As he multiplied 
his popularity waned rapidly. 

To-day, by nearly every observant resident of 
the United States, and emphatically by natural- 
ists, he is pronounced a pest, who adds to the 
serious injury he does us not a few annoyances 
well classed as insults. Common observation 
fully proves against him the following charges, 





with many others which cannot be here specified : 








Rime turned about, and saw the small steamer, | 
Rainy Lake, casting anchor about a hundred | 
yards behind him. There were a score or more 
of men upon her foredeck, mostly prospectors, 
nearly all with guns in hand. A boat put off | 
and came for him, and in one of the oarsmen his | 
astonished eyes soon recognized Hans! 

Hans explained his escape later. Owing to 
the shallowness of the channel, the wreck of the | 
sail-boat had dragged down only one end of the 
skiff. The other, upturned, had floated, and | 
Hans had climbed up on it. Then the boat sank | 
slowly again, and he had been obliged to get off, 
clinging only with his hands, to let it rise again. 

He had been at this exercise of getting on and 
off for about half an hour when he saw the 
Rainy Lake coming up-channel on her regular 
trip from Rat Portage to the ‘Lower Station” of 
Rainy Lake River. The small steamer picked 
him up immediately, and after listening to his 
story the captain “felt his way” along in the! 
wake of Rime and the moose. 

**And so,” said Rime, in narrating the incident, 
“Hans rescued me, after all.’ 

The dead moose were taken on board, and their 
beef, heads and hides sold for much more than | 
the boys needed to raise and repair their sail-boat. | 
Having replenished their stores and replaced 
their lost tackle, they went to work fishing again, 
and are making more money at it than is likely 
to accrue to many of the goldseekers. 

Now the boys always carry a Winchester in 
their boat, for they may see more moose in the 
water, and they would religiously avoid attempt- 
ing to net them. FRANK W. CALKINS. 
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The English Sparrow. 


HE parasitic finch, properly called the 
house-sparrow, but known -throughout 
the United States as the English sparrow, 

was brought to this country first in 1850 from | 
England. Other sparrow importations followed, 
and the bird, multiplying prodigiously, had 
spread, by 1887, over the settled parts of nearly 











DEFENDING THE NEST. 


all the states from Maine to Alabama, and thence 
northwesterly to Missouri and Wisconsin. 
He had also colonized here and there in other | 
| states and certain territories. To-day he is found 
in the cities and settled towns of nearly the entire 





saw the big moose sink in a heap upon the sand. | 


THE STRUGGLE WITH THE MOOSE. 


(1.) Heisunclean. Outdoor statuary is defiled, 
and cemeteries, residences and public buildings 
are kept foul externally by this bird, and his 
colonizings rapidly force the destruction of orna- 
mental vines trained upon houses and churches. 

2.) His habitual note is a noisy, joyless 
“clink,”” which to invalids and most other per- 


| sons is offensive. 


(3.) He is a most injurious robber and de- 
stroyer. When the sparrow can find enough of 
such matter, he mainly lives upon partly digested 
grain from street droppings ; 
when he cannot, he rapa- 
ciously spoils orchards, vine- 
yards, gardens and grain- 
fields, or pilfers poultry food. 
As the horse disappears from 
our streets, the sparrow will 
turn more and more to these 
other sources of supply, and 
to the eggs and young of 
American birds, which he 
now frequently destroys. 
The sparrow at times feeds 
his young on injurious in- 
sects, but 

(4.) He is a persecutor and 
supplanter of numerous 
highly useful and delightful 
American birds—many of 
them sweet songsters — 
which, if let alone, would 
destroy far more injurious 
insects than the sparrow 
ever molests. From this fact 
probably arises the alarming 
increase here of the devastat- 
ing “‘vaporer” moth. 

Quite to the point is this fresh story, just 
told me by a prominent American ornithologist. 

“Last summer,”’ says this observer, ‘‘I noticed, 
well up in a pear-tree of my suburban garden, a 
pair of ‘least flycatchers,’—true native insect- 
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| destroyers hardly as large as undersized canaries, 


—defending their pretty, compact nest against a 
dozen English sparrows. The sparrows, in 
concert, moved about the nest in a gradually 
narrowing circle, keeping up a sort of death- 
dance like the capers of cannibals about a stake- 
bound victim. 

“The plucky little nest-proprietors flung them- 
selves furiously upon the evil army, occasionally 
knocking a sparrow fairly over; but the circle 
slowly narrowed, and at last both flycatchers 
fell rather than flew, completely beaten out, to 
the lower limbs of the tree. There, with out- 
spread wings, they lay panting. The sparrows 
now closed in upon the nest and began to pick it 
to pieces, tossing mouthfuls of it, in mere malice 
as it seemed, to right and left. 

“Soon an evil-looking sparrow sprang to its 
rim, and peered down in the notorious manner 
of the feathered egg-thief. But at that instant 
one of the flycatchers, restored, flashed into 
sight and drove the intruder helter-skelter. Then 
the mate came, and the noble little pair, darting 
desperately upon the robber gang, triumphantly 
routed it! 

“Those sparrows never came back. The 
flyeatchers raised their brood in ‘peace with 
honor.’ ” 

This is refreshing testimony. Unfortunately, 
however, the native bird yields speedily, as a 
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remaining of the chickadee, cedar bird, downy 
woodpecker, yellow warbler, red-eyed vireo, 
bluebird, snowbird, fox-colored sparrow, thistle 
finch, brown creeper, white-bellied nuthatch and 
other gentle native birds. 


Departure of Native Birds. 


Excepting a few reluctant robins, they long 
ago gave place to the intruder. About the 
Massachusetts State-House barn swallows bred 
not long ago. They, too, have fled before the 
sparrow. 

Boston Common is nearly desolate now, from 
year’s end to year’s end, of every bird but the 
wrong one. Walking over it recently before 
leafing-out time, I could not find—except one 
robin’s nest—a trace of the nest of any American 
bird. 

In the lofty elms, where formerly swung nest 
after nest, woven purse-fashion by our master- 
workman, the Baltimore oriole, I could discover 
in the way of bird-homes only unsightly heaps 
of trash thrown together for nurseries by the 
parasite. 

Such, in substance, is the state of affairs all 
over our country, wherever the English sparrow 
has obtained full lodgment. I firmly believe this 
departure of American birds to be due not to mere 
cowardice, but rather to a highly honorable wish 
to bring up their children apart from unclean, 
prying, loud-mouthed—I had almost said profane 
—and quarrel-picking sparrow neighbors! 

Has the English sparrow actually destroyed 
our birds in quantity, or only driven them to a 
distance? We cannot certainly say. There is 
ground for fearing that he has in many districts 
killed off the house-wren. 

Most of our other urban birds have retreated to 
country districts or the wilderness—where, alas! 
the pest is following them—and it is possible, 
though hardly probable, that their ranks are still 
unthinned. 

Other evil deeds of these interlopers are the 
choking of street-lamps and roof-drains with 
| nest-rubbish, the defiling of cistern water, the 
endangering of foundries by 
their readily ignited nests, 
the ruining—at the South—of 
thatched roofs, the destruc- 
tion of useful insects, and 
the harboring of the eggs or 
pup of devastating insects 
like the gipsy-moth in and 
under their nests. 

‘To offset his proved harm 
the English sparrow’ in 
America can truly plead no 
practical or sentimental good 
whatever, discernible to most 
unprejudiced persons. Heis 
probably less entitled to pro- 
tection than the common rat, 
and like the rat is doubtless 
destined to abide with us. 
Can we, then, lessen the 
harm of the sparrow by 
diminishing his numbers ? 

In the Eastern United 
States, though he still swarms 
there, he seems to be lessen- 
ing slightly ; perhaps because 
his natural Eastern enemies, 
| the little saw-whet owl and mottled owl, have 

followed him to populous centres, and are even 
| beginning to breed in city spires. The sharp- 
shinned hawk, another Eastern enemy, has also 
followed him to town, as has the Northern shrike. 
| Despite the sparrow’s obtrusive familiarity, 
|he is perhaps the most wary bird upon this 
| continent. “I have never yet been able,” says an 
| expert observer, “‘to trap suburban sparrows by 
| any device whatever. Last spring, as an experi- 
| ment, I spread oats, untrapped and unpoisoned, 
in my garden. The sparrows, fearing some plot, 
| never touched an oat. 








EK ROOF, 


| How a Nuisance May be Abated. 


| 


“One day a casual flock of snowbirds settled 
|on the oats. The sparrows waited just long 
|enough to make sure that these visitants were 
| unharmed, then swept down on the grain and 

finished it.” 

By a device like the old-fashioned pigeon-net 
| the sparrow may, however, be trapped in quan- 
| tities, and then mercifully killed and—in some 

localities—used for food. Their nests, too, may 
| be systematically destroyed ; either method, fol- 
| lowed without wantonness, is assuredly justifiable. 
| Our native birds may be aided also by stopping 


|and preventing wild-land fires, by repressing 


predatory cats and that scourge, the unlawful 
“egg-collector,” and by protecting about cities 
the little owls, the sharp-shinned hawk and 
shrike. In addition to this there is no reason 
why our young men who are constantly shooting 
game should not wage constant war against these 





rule, to the outnumbering interloper. 
From streets and parks and gardens in and | 
about our cities and larger towns the pest- | 


sparrows. They make as good eating as sand- 
birds. 
Let me add that if our Agassiz Societies will 


country. Up to February, 1896, he had not | sparrow has nearly or totally expelled almost | concertedly ask the Division of Economic Orni- 


reached the northern plains of Wyoming and | 
Montana, the Staked Plains of Texas and New 
Mexico, or the larger portion of what is known 
| as the Great Basin. 


| The sparrow was introduced into our country 
| by individuals—and in one instance by a city | 





every native bird once haunting there. Less 
than twenty years ago my home, on a busy | 
street of a city, was graced by the long stay of 
the white-bellied and barn swallow, the song 
and chipping sparrow, the robin and the Balti- 
more oriole,—all of whom bred about it,—and 


Rime had no notion of doing so. He stood | government—in the belief that he would preserve | by the seasonal appearance and generous | 


thology, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., the question: **What shall 
we do to protect American birds from the English 
sparrow ?” and then act in the right spirit on 
the answer returned them, we may yet have all 
about us our own dear native birds again. 
FLETCHER OSGOOD. 
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Published Weekly at 201 Columbus Avenue, 
BosTON, Mass. 


Current Topics. 


In addressing the members of a high-school 
class, the late Governor Russell of Massachusetts 
uttered these words, which will surely live: 
“Remember that there is one thing better than 
making a living—making a life.” 

Time is valuable, but one seldom hears of 
much fuss being made over the thirty-six-millionth 
part of the swing of a pendulum. It has been 
ascertained, however, that the pendulum in the 
Paris observatory varies one-third of an oscillation 
in twelve million, and a large sum of money is to 
be expended in correcting the error. 


The Canadians of the Pacific region 
are at last awake to the evils of insufficiently 
restricted Chinese immigration. A petition for 
further restriction, signed by more than ten thou- 
sand residents of British Columbia, is to be sent 
to the federal government in Ottawa. Every 
additional bar put up by Canada on the Pacific 
coast will make easier the enforcement of the 
restriction laws on this side of the border. 

Advice to young writers is the burden 
of many a paragraph and article. The wisdom 
of the earlier authors also ought to be remembered. 
It was a learned woman of the tenth century 
who wrote these words, which literary aspirants 
may well remember: “I am fearful of appearing 
greater than I am, being perplexed by two things, 
both of which are wrong, namely: the neglect of 
talents vouchsafed to one by God,’and the pre- 
tence to talents one has not.” 

A famous English cricketer, tennis- 
player and rider to hounds lately made an address 
in awarding prizes at a school. He deprecated 
the growing professional spirit in sports. Games 
are now made a business instead of a form of 
recreation. ‘Too many men,” said he, ‘and 
most boys—and apparently a large number of 
girls—are anxious to make games an end in 
themselves.” Warning from such a source ought 
to be accepted as of weighty import, and not 
idly dismissed as the superfluous and unintelli- 
gent talk of an “‘old fogy.” 

In the decorations of the principal streets 
of London for the recent wedding of the Princess 
Maud to Prince Charles of Denmark, it was 
noticeable that on very many of the houses the 
American flag floated side by side with the 
English and Danish. This was not confined to 
those shops and hotels which are largely sup- 
ported by transatlantic custom, but extended to 
private dwellings. No other flag was exhibited. 
No Continental nation was thus Dbidden by the 
Englishman to share in his rejoicing in the 
domestic happiness of his ruling family. 

This was a trifling matter, it is true, but it 
served to show the cordial feeling which the 
English people have for their cousins over the 
sea, and their desire to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with them. 

A subscriber asks us to give a definition 
of the phrase “free and unlimited coinage,” as 
used in the party platforms. He adds that 
although the definition is frequently given, it is 
put in such words as to ‘‘make it appear attrac- 
tive or otherwise.” Stated in the plainest way, 
it means that any one who has silver bullion 
might, were there free and unlimited coinage, 
take that bullion to the mint and receive for it 
one silver dollar for every 412% grains of silver, 
nine-tenths fine, whatever the current value of 
the white metal may be in the markets of the 
world. If the silver bullion should be below the 
necessary fineness, the owner of it would have to 
pay for refining. 

With a well-disciplined force the Ven- 
ezuelan government could not make a successful 
stand against Great Britain, but with soldiers of 
the type seen by a recent visitor to Venezuela 
such a conflict would be farcical. This looker-on 
says it is quite common for a private to poke his 
captain in the ribs in a familiar way, and ask 
him to roll him a cigarette. On the other hand, 
assaults by private soldiers on their commanding 
officers on the slightest provocation testify to 
the lack of discipline. This happy-go-lucky 
military life is a comedy compared with the 
rigorous experience of the British soldier. In 
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| separated in space from the most distant point of | of the questions discussed with the platiorms ‘of 


the empire. 


Science, within the last few years, 


has very definitely answered the inquiry, Why | 


shoud we cook our food? It has found that the 
bacteria that cause disease are present in many 
edible substances. No degree of cold will destroy 
their vitality, though it may change their form. 
If they are in a certain quantity of milk, for 
instance, they will appear, ‘powerful for evil, in 
the ice-cream that is made from it. 

But at a temperature a littleabovetwo hundred 
degrees the bacteria are annihilated. Therefore, 
in our cities, infants’ food is often ‘‘sterilized,” 
raising its temperature, by means of steam, to 

this point. When ordinary food is cooked the 
| same sterilization is effected. 

Certain forms of germ diseases are more 
prevalent in summer than in winter, because we 
eat more uncooked food in hot weather than in 

'eold. There is scientific warrant for refusing 
| the cold salad that tempts us on an August day, 
|and eating hot soup. The experience of pains- 
| taking physicians furnishes scores of cases to show 
| the contrasting results of care and carelessness in 
| the kind of food used and in the preparation of 
| what is used. A paragraph from the history of 
|a city “institutional” church may well be quoted. 
| During one summer the pastor was called to 
attend the funerals of forty-five babies who had 
died within his church’s ‘district.’ The follow- 
ing summer the church employed a corps of 
skilled nurses and the children of a large number 
\# families of the poor were fed on sterilized 
|milk. Not a single death among those families 
| was reported that season. 

| Such a decrease in mortality is of course 
exceptional, one might say providential. Yet 
| the broad fact remains that the fireplace and the 
kitchen range are agencies of civilization that 
should help to end many of the epidemics that 
in earlier ages destroyed myriads of human lives. 
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UNITED EFFORT. 


Great is the strength of feeble arms combined, 
And we can combat even with the brave. 
Homer. 





A Campaign with Real Issues. 


There has been no time since the Lincoln 
campaign of 1860 when political issues were 
presented in so concrete a form, or in a manner 
so well calculated to engage the attention of the 
whole people, as they are at the present time. 

There is no attempt to disguise the issues. 
The several parties have set forth in their 
platforms exactly the things they believe in, and 
it is not possible to give their words different 
interpretations to suit the prejudices of different 
sections of the country. 

The parties which are arrayed against each 
other disagree as widely as possible in the 
policies which they advocate, but they agree in 
affirming the vital importance to the country and 
all its material interests of a right settlement of 
the questions in dispute. Whether we read “free 
silver” speeches or ‘‘gold standard” speeches, we 
find it insisted upon with equal vehemence that 
the welfare of the masses of the people is at 
stake. 

There is reason for this insistence. We are all 
buying and selling. We are all consuming and 
most of us are producing something. Money 
measures the value of everything that is bought 
and sold, produced and consumed. We cannot 
any of us, therefore, afford to be indifferent to 
the standard which measures value, any more 
than we can afford to be indifferent to the 
question whether a yardstick measures exactly 
thirty-six inches, or more or less; or whether a 
quart measure holds one, two, or four pints. 

The opposing parties also agree upon another 
thing. They both argue that something more 
than business or political economy is involved. 
They tell the people that at the bottom are 
questions of right and wrong. ‘With equal 
vehemence and apparently with equal sincerity 
they appeal to the conscience of the people. 
Here, again, there is reason for the position 
| taken. ‘The earning and payment of fair wages, 
| just relations between creditors and debtors, and 
| the equitable treatment of all classes of producers 
| and consumers are as truly moral questions as 
they are business or political questions. 

The term “educational campaign” is often used, 
half-seriously and half-jestingly, to describe a 
campaign which involves a discussion of issues 
for the purpose of enlightening the people. The 
term was never more justly used than with 
reference to the present campaign. 

A real education is in progress, and it is an 
education which with large numbers of people 
must begin with elementary principles. Trusted 
party leaders are taking opposing views, men of 





rience directly opposite conclusions. 


to do right when he knows what is right? 
Clearly, he must do some investigating on his 

| own account. He must sift and compare the 

| things which he hears and reads. ‘The conflict- 








intelligence are deducing from history and expe- | 








| the parties, to ascertain precisely what they mean 
'and what they propose. He should study both 
| sides, and in this study should use, if he can 


possibly get them, the writings of authorities who 
are not politicians. 

This is a study which will repay young 
Americans as well as those who are older. We 
shall reach different conclusions, but we are all 
of us likely to know more about the currency 
and its laws and the way they operate when the 
discussion is over than we did at the beginning. 

Perhaps the least excusable of all Americans 


|in this campaign is he who is too indifferent or 


too indolent to give thought to these questions. 
Fortunately, people of that class promise to be 
very few indeed. 


e 
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THE DINNER-MAKERS. 
We may live without friends, we may live without 


8, 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 
Bulwer. 
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What Shall be our National Flower ? 


The question of a national flower has been 
much debated of recent years, and many different 
plants have been proposed for that high honor. 
Maize, goldenrod, mountain laurel, the trailing 
arbutus and the pansy are some of the more 
prominent. 

To all these candidates serious objections 
have been raised. Maize is not a flower in 
any ordinary sense of that word, and further- 
more is not a native of North America. The 
goldenrod is a mass of tiny blossoms, of which, 
graceful as they are when taken together, 
it would be practically impossible to make a 
decorative and symbolic use. The mountain 
laurel and the arbutus are found only in certain 
restricted parts of the country, and the arbutus 
is already the floral emblem of Nova Scotia. As 
for the pansy, it is a native of the Old World, 
known to Americans as a garden plant only, and 
seems to be as inappropriate as possible for an 
emblem of the American republic. 

Partly in view of these considerations, partly 
out of love for the flower itself, a new candidate 
has been brought forward—the columbine. 

This, in its various lovely forms and colors, is 
found in almost every corner of the country, from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and is everywhere 
recognized and cherished. Its name is a happy 
one, and both leaf and blossom are not only 
pretty and distinctive, but are admirably suited 
to the uses to which a national flower would 
naturally be put. 

Universally known as a wild flower,—in bloom 
in most parts of the country on Memorial day, — 
it is also cultivated with ease, and in fact there 
are few gardens of any considerable size that do 
not contain it. 

It is in its favor, also, that it is neither a rarity 
nor yet so abundant as to have lost any of its 
charm. Whether hanging from the cliffs of the 
Natural Bridge, in Virginia, or nodding over the 
outcropping ledges of New England, or brighten- 
ing the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, it is 
always one of the most graceful and attractive 
of growing things. There is no flower that 
children are quicker to notice, or surer to pluck 
as a nosegay. An association has been organized 
of the columbine’s admirers to urge its claims 
as the flower of the republic. 





~~ 
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Making Art Popular. 


Washington, already an attractive city to 
the tourist, will soon be beautified by the opening 
of two new buildings of a semi-public nature. 
Both the Library of Congress and the new 
Corcoran Art Gallery are nearly ready for the 
inspection of the multitudes who are constantly 
finding their way to the capital. We take it for 
granted that every American who has not been 
to Washington means to go, whether in an 
official or a private capacity. 

It is, therefore, matter of congratulation to the 
whole country that the philanthropic gift of Mr. 
Corcoran is to be spaciously and becomingly 
housed. The new building faces the White 
House grounds, and the trustees have wisely 
acquired additional land for an enlargement when 
the present accommodations shall prove insuffi- 
cient. 

The gallery is of moditied Grecian Doric style. 
The provision for the present collection is ample. 
In addition there are studios for the Corcoran 
School of Art and a large lecture-room. The 
especial usefulness of the works of art to 
American art students is thus kept in mind, as 
well as the interests of the general public. 

Some twenty-five years ago a thoughtful writer 
was much concerned over the delay of Americans 
in establishing museums of art. European art 
galleries, he pointed out, were rapidly securing 





What is | the richest treasures of Italy and Greece, and 
the average citizen to do—the citizen who wants | 


more than one director had expressed the fear 
that ‘“‘America would soon be in the market,” 
adding greatly to the money value of every 


| notable painting or statue. Meantime, among 


Americans themselves, there seemed no wide 


the queen’s forces the private is separated in| ing policies advocated cannot both be wise. | appreciation of the importance of such collections, 
sympathy from his commander—if the popular | They cannot both be right. To find out which is | and no agency clearly defined for taking the lead 
impression is correct—as far as London is| wise and right the citizen must begin his study | in the matter. 
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There was sound sense in the observation ; but 
the quarter of a century that has elapsed since it 
was made gives us a prospect distinctly more 
hopeful. Nearly all of our older cities have 
galleries or other institutions devoted to art 
interests; in many there are flourishing schools , 
in all there are individual artists, some of whom 
have won fame. 

Several of our universities have established 
chairs of art. What is most important of all, the 
people themselves, throughout the whole country, 
are more awake than ever before to the value and 
the importance of the artist’s work. 

Gratifying evidence of this has been afforded 
by the competition of amateur photographers 
which the Companion recently organized. Pho- 
tography is not usually reckoned among the fine 
arts, but not even the most bigoted champion of 
the brush would deny that a camera may be 
handled in such a way as to exhibit artistic 
inclinations. 

The photographs now mounted on the walls of 
a room in the Companion building certainly 
give evidence of taste, of a clear appreciation of 
beautiful forms, and of the importance of poses 
and groupings. A sympathetic treatment of 
some bit of nature is not uncommon among them. 

If there is a widespread devotion to the beauti- 
ful among our people, it will surely get itself 
expressed. Art is but the voice of this impulse. 
On the other hand, the contemplation of the 
masterpieces of art is chiefly valuable by reason 
of the new insight it gives into beauty of form 
wherever it may appear. 


ms 
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The History of One Girl. 


Great lessons of life lie hid in the homely inci- 
dents which occur in shops and kitchens, as well 
as in the loftiest poems. Here is a true little story 
which may be a word in season to some of our 
readers: 

A few years ago, among the waiters at a summer 
hotel in New Jersey was a girl whom we shall call 
Jane. She was strong, neat and quick-witted, but 
she had spent all of her life in a kitchen, scrub- 
bing and washing dishes, and was impatient to do 
different, and as she thought better, work in the 
world. She could barely read and write, and she 
was poor. When the hotel closed, and the lonely 
coast was deserted by the summer boarders, there 
was no way by which she could earn a dollar. 

She did her work in the hotel thoroughly, and 
was quick and attentive, but her discontent 
showed in her face and manner. There were times 
when she hated the idle, richly-dressed women 
whom she served, and she took no trouble to hide 
her dislike. 

There was one young girl whose eyes often 
rested thoughtfully on her face. Jane resented 
her “curiosity,” as she called it, and one day left 
her unserved. When she was mildly reproved, 
she answered insolently, and left the room trem- 
bling with rage. 

“I will have her discharged,” said the young 
girl’s father, angrily. 

“No, father, no. Leave her tome,” his daughter 
entreated. 

The next morning Jane was standing by her 
chair when Miss B. appeared. She was very pale, 
but her voice was steady. “I wish to beg your 
pardon before these ladies. I insulted you before 
them yesterday. You might have reported me, 
but you did not. I will leave the hotel. I am not 
fit to be here.” 

“Go on with your work, Jane,” said Miss B., 
gently, “and favor me by coming to my room this 
afternoon.” 

When she saw her alone, she said, “There is 
good stuff in you, or you could not have conquered 
yourself as you did to-day. You are fit for higher 
work than that you are doing. I have watched 
you for some time. You are intelligent, neat, and 
have warm sympathies. You would, I think, 
succeed as a trained nurse.” 

“T have thought of that!” cried the girl. “But 
I have no education. How can I get the training?” 

Miss B. used her influence to give her a year’s 
schooling, and then procured her admittance to 
the New York training-school. 

This woman is now the head of a private hospital 
in New York, to which surgeons send patients 
who require unusual care and skill in treatinent. 
She herself told this story. 

How few apparently among the many unhappy, 
poor girls give such faithful work as to attract 
notice! How few also among the many happy. 
rich girls give notice or help to those who serve 
them! 
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Washington’s Line. 


The line between public duty and private friend- 
ship is practically such a thin one that many 
transgress it. Few men, when called to administer 
public affairs, ever think of imitating the Athenian 
Cleon, who, on becoming the executive of the city, 
told his friends that he renounced their friendship 
lest it should induce him to act with partiality. li 
he had renounced his passions, as well as his 
friends, he would have proved a successful admit- 
istrator. 

George Washington, when he became President 
of the United States, did not renounce his friends, 
but he did not permit their friendship to sway 
him ever so slightly from the path of public duty 
A gentleman, an intimate friend who for seve! 
years had been the general’s associate in war, «1( 
was at all times welcomed as a guest at the Pres!- 
dent’s table, applied for a lucrative office. 

Another gentleman, who had made himself con- 
spicuous as a political opponent of Washington, 


| was also an applicant for the same office. He had, 
| however, every qualification for the position— 
| integrity, skill in business, and ability todo prompt 


and continuous service. 
Every one, on learning of the two applicants, 
said, “Why, that man has no chance! He’s one of 
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the President’s most earnest opponents, and he 


hasn’t a single testimonial from any one of impor- | compartment. 


Rocia 


tance. 
favorite!” 

They judged Washington altogether by ordinary 
standards. When the appointment was an- 
nounced, the name, not of the President’s friend, 
but of his opponent appeared. A mutual friend, 
who had interested himself in the favorite’s appli- 
cation, ventured to inquire of the President the 
reason for this action. 

“My friend,” said Washington, “I receive with 
cordiality; I enjoy him at my table, and I give 
unto him my hearty friendship. But good man as 
he is, he is not a man of business. The other 
man, though he is politically opposed to me, is a 
man of business. My private feelings have nothing 
to do with the appointment. I am not George 
Washington, but President of the United States. 
As George Washington I would do my friend any 
kindness in my power, but as President of the 
United States I can do nothing for him.” 

The anecdote is an old story, one which doubt- 
less the fathers and grandfathers who read the 
Companion have heard; but because it is old it 
marks a far-off point of departure. Public men 
have drifted far away from Washington’s line, 
which marked for him the distinetion between 
public duty and private friendship. 





he is opp d by the President’s 
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A SCIENTIFIC MASON. 


It is interesting to know that the old Bartram 
house, which stands in the suburbs of Philadelphia, 
upon the Schuylkill River, in a district bearing the 
Indian name of Kingsessing, was built in 1734 by 
the hands of the old naturalist John Bartram 
himself, who reckoned among his many accom- 
plishments those of a practical stone mason. 

While the Quaker, John Bartram, was in reality 
the father of American botany, and pronounced by 
Linneus, “the greatest of living natural botanists,” 
comparatively few people now know anything 
about him. But he was the constant correspondent 
of Peter Collinson (who was Botanist to King 
George I[I1.), an intimate friend of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and, through his letters, of Linnzus himself. 

The building of Bartram’s house was evidently 
a labor of love with the naturalist, as may be seen 
by the great care he bestowed on the carved work 
around the windows and doors, and a stone pillar 
under the porch. The slow and difficult way of 
quarrying stone in those days made it labor 
indeed. Bartram thus describes his method in a 
letter to one of his correspondents: 

“I have split rocks seventeen feet long, and 
built four houses of hewn stone split out of the 
rock with mine own hands. My method is to bore 
the rock about sixteen inches deep; the holes 
should be about an inch and a quarter diameter, if 
the rock be two feet thick; but if it be four or six 
feet thick, the holes should be an inch and three- 
quarters diameter. There should be provided 
twice as many iron wedges as holes, and one-half 
of them must be made full as long as the hole is 
deep, and made round at one end, just fit to drop 
into the hole; the other half may be made a little 
longer and thicker one way, and sharp-pointed. 

“All the holes must have their wedges drove 
together, one after the other, gently, that they 
may strain all alike. You may hear from their 
ringing when they strain well. Then with the 
sharp edge of the sledge strike hard on the rock in 
the line between each wedge, which will crack the 
rock ; then drive the wedges again.” 

Between two windows at the south end of the 
Bartram house, on a square block of stone, the 
naturalist carved the following inscription thirty- 
six years after the building was finished: 

‘Tis God Alone, Almighty Lord, 
The Holy One hy Me Adored. 
JOHN BARTRAM. 1770. 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 


An American girl travelling alone in a compart- 
ment car from Ostend to Vienna was annoyed by 
two Englishmen. who began by staring at her, and 
ended by making remarks about her in French. 

She took no notice of them, but busied herself in 
the corner seat near the window, writing with 
pencil in a note-book. 

Assuming that she did not understand French, 
they commented upon her beauty, stylish appear- 
ance and innocence. and exchanged surmises 
respecting the extent of her father’s fortune. 

While they were debating whether it would be 
worth while for them to flirt with her, she at once 
rang the bell for a porter and speaking in excellent 
French gave directions for her luncheon, which 
she expected to take on the train. 

The two men looked at each other in amaze- 
ment. They had been talking about her for half 
an hour on the opposite seat without suspecting 
that she understood their faulty French. Then 
continuing their conversation in German, of which 
they knew less than they did of French, they 
rallied each other upon their misadventure and 
decided that so handsome a girl must have a rich 
father, and that marriage with her would be a 
good speculation. This went on until an English 
traveller from the next compartment came in with 
a train official and begged their assistance. 

“I do not speak German,” he remarked, “and 
this man is trying to tell me something which 
probably I ought to know.” 

The ticket-collector. speaking in German, ex- 
plained that the Englishman had got on the wrong 
train, and would have to get off at the next station 
and wait several hours for a return train, unless 
he preferred to buy a ticket for another station 
= on, where he could make a better connec- 

lon 

The interpreters did their best, but they could 
not fully clear up the situation. The ticket- 
colleetor finally turned to the lady and asked her 
it she understood German. She nodded her head 


and immediately gave the confused traveller the | 


correct information. enabling him to decide what 
he would do. 


The two dandies were silent when the ticket- 
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collector and the passenger retired from the} 
Embarrassed by the evidence that 
the American girl had understood their German 
as well as their French, they said nothing more, 
but settled themselves back in their seats and 
closed their eyes. The lady went on with her 
writing. 

When the train reached Vienna she tore a 
number of leaves out of her note-book and handed | 
them to the two men with the sarcastic remark: 

“IT have corrected some of your French and 
German. Possibly my notes will help you to 
improve as linguists.” 

The men lifted their hats and had the manliness 
to apologize for their conduct. The American girl 
had taught them the wholesome lesson that a 
gentleman is never vulgar and indecent, and 
therefore never makes insolent remarks about a 
lady in any language. 


AN AWKWARD POSITION. 


When the late Rev. Dr. MeCosh of Princeton 
University was a young man travelling in Ger- 
many, he went to Berlin, where he was invited by 
yraf von Holtz, aide-le-camp, adjutant-general 
and chief friend of the Prince of Prussia, to go to 
the opera or theatre on Sunday. This was against 
the conscientious convictions of the earnest Scotch- 
man, and his difficulty in getting out of the invita- 
tion without offending a high personage is the 
subject of a characteristic letter to his wife 
included in the autobiographical sketch of his life, 
edited by W. M. Sloane: 


I was determined not to go to the theatre; deter- 
mined especially to keep the Sabbath as I keep + 
at home. I did not know well what to say. but I 
turned off, the conversation to some things I 
wanted to see. He told me he would call on me, 
and I bolted off. 

Not wishing to have another talk about Sabbath 
theatricals, I actually left my hotel at the hour | | 
expected him to call. When I came in I found he | 
had been here, and I was congratulating myself | 
upon my cleverness in avoiding him. | 

I thought myself as clever as the preacher in 
Greyfriars, who, when he forgot his sermon in the 
pulpit, pretended to faint, and had to be earried 
out into the vestry, where, when all the people 
had left him except a few, he opened his eyes and 
said, “Have I not done this cleverly?’ 

But I was premature in my vanity, for the count 
left a message that he was sorry ie had missed 
me; that he had been summoned to Potsdam to 
wait on the prince, but that he had handed me 
over to Doctor Firmerich, who would expect me 
Sunday to show me about. 

Here I was in another fix, and my first idea was 
to write to tor Firmerich; but this was formi- | 
dable, so [ put a bold face on "it, and after being in 
church in the forenoon and taking dinner, I slipped | 
over to Doctor F ‘irmerich’s, and found d him a most 
gentlemanly at: accomplished man, and his wife 
a delightful creature. 


I let them know at once that I had not come to | ° 


Berlin to see plays; told them how the Scoteh | 
See read t Bibles on Sabbath. Like a| 
horough gentleman he saw my meaning, 

promised me his time next day. | 








ANGLOPHOBIA. 


Lawrence Hutton says that he and the late H. 
Cc. Bunner had a delightful time together in 
London on the first visit of Bunner and his wife 
to the Old World. Hutton had much pleasure in 
taking them about the town he loved so well, 
although his own pleasure, he fears, was greater 
than Bunner’s. He had developed symptoms of a 
rabid Anglophobiec nature, and the present-day 
Englishman seemed to be stepping upon every 
sensitive nerve in his system. 


He had succeeded in fretting all the skin off his 
mental body, and he was never so happy as wiicn 
he could taunt some Englishman into rubbing salt 
into his wounds. He left St. Paul’s Cathedral iu 
disgust because upon the monument to Cornwallis | 
there was every allusion to that person’s worth. 
his valor and his victories, and no reference what- 
ever to the important fact that he had surrendered 
his sword to Washington at Yorktown! 

At Westminster Bunner rebelled against the 
great crowd of men in the Abbey who were no- | 
yodies but princes or royal dukes. He was} 
impressed, however, at standing so close to the 
mortal parts of so many immortal men, and he 
was subdued and respectful as we sat in the 
Poet’s Corner. 

“There are some good and great Englishmen, 
after all, Harry,” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied, “there are three classes of 
Englishmen when I can endure: the Irish, the 
Scotch and the dead!” 


} 





THREE BLESSINGS. 


An old clergyman who formerly lived in a New 
Hampshire town was remarkable for his eccentric 
modes of speech. His way of asking a blessing 
was so peculiar as to sometimes affect the risibles 
of his guests, although he apparently was entirely 
unconscious of this fact. 


When he seated himself at the breakfast-table, 
~y Saw spread upon it a meal greatly to his liking, 
he said, ‘Lord, we thank Thee for this excellent 
breakfast of which we are to partake.” 

A more simple meal, but one which he still 
regarded as comparatively satisfactory, would 
cause him to say, “Lord, we thank Thee for this 
good breakfast set before us.’ 

But when the minister’s eye roamed over ly | 
table and saw there nothing which was especially 
to his taste, although the tone in which he uttered 
his petition was not lacking in fervor, his tered | 
ments were clearly to be discovered. 

“Lord.” he invariably said on these occasions, 
“fill our hearts with thankfulness, we beseech | 
Thee, for this meal set before us; for with Thee | 
all things are possible.” 








BAD FOR THE NOVEL. 


Here is a bit of a story, borrowed from the | 
American, Which may prove a comfort to writers 
whose books are badly treated by the press. Bad 
colds are more or less common. | 


Mrs. Carlyle had abundant reason to know that 
bodily condition had much to do with the work of 
a literary person. Once, when Miss Jewsbury, a 
writer, Was staying with the Carlyles at Chelsea, a 
caller inquired for her. 

“Yes.” was Mrs. Carlyle’s answer, “Geraldine 
Jewsbury is here, but she is in her room with a 
bad cold, and is reviewing a novel.” She paused, 
and then added grimly, as if thinking to herself: 

“I am sorry for the novel thet 5% reviewed by | 
Geraldine when she has a bad cold 
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Heigh-ho for September! 


A sun that entices, 

A breeze that beguiles, 
A breath as of spices 

In warm woodland aisles ; 
A flash on the hillside 

Of crimson and flame— 
We start at the token, 

We murmur her name— 

Hail, bohny September ! 


I passed by the orchard, 
And what saw I there 
But apples by thousands, 
Red-ripe and to spare ! 


squirrel laughs 
From the ivy-hung wall, 
un of the sportsman 
Rings sharp over all: 
Hail, sanny September ! 


Heigh-ho for the sunshine ! 
For sparkle and mirth, 
The fulness of harvest, 
The heyday of earth: 
Attuned to her music, 
Alight with her flame, 
We bask in her brightness, 
We echo her name— 
Heigh-ho for September ! 


DoRA READ GOODALE. 
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A Servant’s Good Work. 


Two ancient houses stand near together in the 
Italian city of Florence, concerning which a 
curious story is told, of interest to all young 
people. 

One is a little, high dwelling in a dark alley, 
such as is inhabited only by the poorest of the 
poor. This was the home of the great pvet 
Dante. When he was nine years old, he tells 
us, he was taken by his father one day out of 
this mean little passage to the neighboring Corso, 
where their neighbor, Messer Portinari, gave a 
great feast in his palace. 

There the dreaming, romantic boy saw Porti- 
nari’s little daughter, Beatrice, a child of eight, 
who spoke kindly to him. Her crimson dress, 
her jewels, her baby face and kind voice made 
her seem to him more than human. He believed 
her to be the “‘youngest of the angels,” and when 
he grew to be a man he made her known to all 
the world as the incarnation of all virtue. 

There is no reason to suppose that Beatrice 
Portinari was more than commonplace in looks 
or character. The genius of Dante has immor- 
talized a creation of his faney, not the real 
woman. 

At the time when Messer Portinari gave this 
féte he had in his employ a servant named Monna 
Tessa. Monna’s work occupied only part of the 
day, and being an active, strong woman, of keen 
sympathies, she spent the rest of her time visiting 
the sick in the neighboring hovels. The Portinari 
palace was large. She begged her master to give 
her the use of two vacant rooms. One day 
Portinari went to them, and found them filled 
with sick paupers in comfortable beds, whom 
Monna supported out of her wages. 

Portinari said to her, ‘“This is God’s work. I 
will help you in it.” 

He built a small hospital, and put her in charge 
of it. It has grown to be one of the largest in 
Florence. Among the sculptures which adorn it 
is a bas-relief of a homely, kind woman’s face in 
a servant’s hood. 

All the world has heard the praise of Beatrice, 
and few, even of the poor invalids now in the 
hospital, know the name of the servant to whom 
the poor of Florence have for centuries owed so 
much. But there is another record than that 
of the world, kept by One Who does not forget. 


* 
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Some Good in Both. 


In college, as in the world, there are different 
sorts of men. A certain proportion will always be 
serious and studious, while others will be fonder 
of sport than of books. Among the more serious 
men it is happily not unusual, in these days, for 
some to be engaged in charitable and religious 
work, especially on Sunday. Mr. J. 8. Woods, in 
his book, “Yale Yarns,” relates an occurrence by 
which some members of these two “sets” learned 
a lesson of mutual respect and forbearance. 


One Sunday afternoon, Little Jack Horner and 
several others of his gay “crowd” strolled into a 
mission in the slums, which Averill, the leader of 
the studious set, was conducting. Suddenly the 
prayer was interrupted by a commotion at the 
door. A man, dirty and dishevelled, had forced 
his way into the hall. 

“‘Where’s my son?” he cried. “They told me he 
was here!” 

Then he reeled and fell to the floor. For a 
moment Averill hid his face in his hands. Then 
he faced the crowd of roughs and his amazed 
classmates. 

“Friends,” said he, “this man is my father, once 
a good, kind man, a student where I am now a 
student. See what drink has brought him to—and 
me also.” He knelt beside the senseless body. 

Little Jack ran for aid, and the man was soon 
taken to the hospital. ‘A bad case of alcoholism,” 
prenounsed the doctor; “if he could be sent on a 
€ 








neatly dressed invalid on board a sailing vessel 
bound for Japan. 

“7 shouldn’t have had the courage to stand up 
as Averill did and own that old reprobate as my 
er" said Little Jack, confidentially, to his 
chum. 

“I pity those easy-going fellows who never 
think of the suffering which goes on about them; 
who never, even by accident, do any good to any 
one,” said Averill’s chum one day, as 
Little Jack Horner and others of the gay set snow- 
balling one another on the A 

“T don’t think we do those fellows justice,” said 
Averill, quickly. ‘Please don’t say anything 
against them.” 
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Recollections of General Sherman. 


A trivial action may announce the coming of an 
important event. The staff officers of a comman- 
der-in-chief soon learn to watch their general’s 
slightest movements, that they may discover signs 
of what is likely to happen next. They act upon 
John Selden’s suggestion: “Take a straw and 
throw it up into the air—you may see by that 
which way the wind is.” 

General Sherman paid small attention to appear- 
ances; to dress, almost none. When he did, his 
staff knew that something was going to happen. 
“There is going to be a battle to-day, sure,” said 


| Colonel Audenreid, of the staff, one morning 


before daylight. “How do you know?” asked a 
comrade. “Why, don’t you see? The general’s 
up there by the fire putting on a clean collar. The 
sign’s dead sure.” A battle did take place that 
day, and Cheraw with forty cannon fell into the 


| hands of Sherman’s “‘bummers.” 


ong sea-voyage there might be a chance for him.” | 


“Why, that’s easy.” cried one of the gay set. 
“I'll write to my father,” and Averill cau ht the 
friendly emphasis on the my. “Nota word about 
this in college,” said Little Jack, authoritatively, 
as the meeting broke up. 

Two weeks later, he and Averill escorted a 





Mr. Byers, who relates that anecdote, narrates 
in “Human Documents” other personal recollec- 
tions of “Sherman’s March to the Sea” through 
swamps and woods and over bridgeless streams. 
The general shared all the privations and hard- 
ships of his soldiers—sleeping under a tent ‘‘fly,” 
and in his uniform. 


One night Sherman and his staff lodged in a 
little deserted church they found in the woods. 
The general himself would not sleep on the bit of 
carpet on the pulpit platform. “Keep that for 
some of you young fellows who are not well,” he 
said, laughingly, as he stretched himself out on a 


long hard bench. 

hen the army reached Goldsborough, half the 
men were in rags. One ay a division was ordered 
to march past the general in review. The men 
were barelegged, ragged, and some of them almost 
hatless. ‘Only look at the poor fellows with their 
bare legs,” said an officer. 

“Splendid legs!” retorted the general, with a 
twinkle in his eye; my legs! Would give 
both mine for any one of them.” 

Every man in the army knew the general’s face 
and thousands spoke with him personally, and at 
times with amusing familiarity. ‘‘Don’t ride too 
fast, general!” they would cry out, seeing his 
horse plunging in the mire at the roadside, as he 
jo 3 yas. jem La Been J tt 
going, Uncle y, pretty slippery going.” “Say, 
general, kin you tell us is this. the poy | to Rich 
mond?’ 

The general’s simple style of wring, which meant 
army rations and such chickens as his cook could 
forage, with aoomee under a “fly” pitched in the 
woods, showed the men that their privations were 
shared by the commander, and made them ready 
to go anywhere and do anything he might order. 
There is official record that one division waded 
through swamps, and forded thirty-five rivers 
where the cold water often reached the men’s 
waists. While thus floundering through swamps 
this division built fifteen miles of corduroy wagon- 
road, and one hundred and twenty-two miles of 
side road for the troops. 

The horses and mules often floundered in the 
bottomless roads, became gee gee gave out 
and died. Then the men took their places, and 
dragged ten thousand wagons, besides ambulances 
and batteries, for miles. The soldiers had caught 
the enthusiasm of their general. 
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Happy With Her Rainbows. 


“IT warm up my little den with bright little pic: 
tures and rainbow glories from prisms suspended 
in the windows. I am amused twenty times a day 
with their fantastic variations. Sometimes the 
portrait of Charles Sumner is transfigured by the 
splendid light, and sometimes the ears of my little 
white kitten, in the picture speceita, are all aglow. 
The moss on a stick of wood in the corner suddenly 
becomes iridescent, and then the ashes on the 
hearth look like glitterin soil where the metallic 
gnomes live. I am childish enough to find pleasure 
n all this, and to talk aloud to the picture of a 
aby that is being washed. But you must not 
nfer from this that I live for amusement. On the 
contrary, I work like a beaver the whole time.” 


Thus cheerily wrote Lydia Maria Child to a 





| friend during the second year of the war, and she 
| followed her little burst of enthusiasm for her 


rainbows by an enumeration of recent labors in 
behalf of soldiers, hospitals and contrabands, such 
as may well have kept her busy as a bee, or a 
beaver. 

Long after the war was ended and the slaves set 
free, Mrs. Child, then living alone in Boston, 
received a call from her old friend, Mrs. Fields, 
who brought with her Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
In a recent chapter of her reminiscences, Mrs. 
Phelps-Ward gives a touching account of this 
visit: 


“We climbed the steep stairs of the boarding- 
house thoughtfully. Each one of them meant some 
nerous check which Mrs. Child had drawn for 

e benefit of something or somebody, choosing 
this restricted life as the ae of her beneficence. 

“She received us in a little sitting-room which 
seemed to me dreariness personified. Everything 
was neat, respectable and orderly; but the paucit 
of the interior contrasted sadly with the ric 
nature of its occupant. I particularly remember 
the tint of the carpet—a lifeless brown. The room 
was so devoid of color as to seem like a cell; and 
the winter day had been a dark one. 

“As we sat talking, the sun battled through the 
clouds, and then we saw that Mrs. Child had the 
‘afternoon side’ of her boarding-house and knew 
how to make the most of it. She rose quickly and 
taking a little prism, which she evidently treasured, 
hung it in the window so that it caught the south- 
western ey. 

“Instantly the colorless room leaped with rain- 
bows. The sweet old a stood smiling in the 
midst of them. She directed them this way and 
that, and threw them all over the empty spaces 
and plain furniture. She had, I thought, a little in 
her mind the consciousness of my companion’s 
own beautiful library and richly endowed life. It 
was as if she said, ‘You see I have not much to 
offer, but I give you of my best.’ ” 


The visitors drew on the lovely old lady to talk 
of her anti-slavery experiences, and among other 
questions, Mrs. Phelps-Ward asked her how, in 





assisting fugitive slaves, she was able to guard | o 


e watched | pas: 


against fraud—to know just whom she might safely 
trust and help. 


“‘Oh,’ she replied, ‘there was a sword! It 
carried any escaping slave through the under- 
ground railway to safety. Sometimes it was 
written on a slip of torn, soiled paper. Sometimes 
it was only whispered for dear life’s sake. But 
any colored person who came to us with that 
sword was received and passed on without a 
question. It carried him anywhere, and gave him 
every chance that we could command.’ 

“She paused and looked at the rainbows in the 
lodging-house window dreamily. Her heart had 
gone far back. 

“*What was the password?’ we ventured to urge. 

“<T was a stranger and ye took me in,’ softly 
said the old abolitionist.” 


So impressed was Mrs. Phelps-Ward with the 
bare walls and the beauty-loving soul of the 





dedicated woman who lived there so poorly, yet 
so richly, through her own noble choice, that she 
has always kept a prism hanging in her own study 
windows in memory of that of Mrs. Child. “It 
| did me good,” she says, “and I do not want to 
| forget it.” 

| It was a beautiful and strange coincidence that 
| when Lydia Maria Child was borne to her rest in 
the late afternoon of an October day, just as her 
| body was lowered into the grave, a glorious double 
rainbow appeared in the heavens, and remained 
| spanning the burial-ground with its arch of glowing 
| beauty, as the funeral train turned homeward from 
the place. 


| 
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Expression. 


Painted flowers may be full fair, 
But their fragrance on the air 
We must be content to spare. 


And the utmost of a thought 
Cannot into words be brought, 
Subtly though the words be wrought. 


HENRIETTA R. Evtor. 
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Three Gentiemen From Illinois. 


The difficulties under which business is trans- 
acted in the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington are happily—or unhappily—illustrated by 
an anecdote printed in the Washington Times. 
The Speaker of the House is commonly supposed 
to have too much power, rather than too little, but 
even his hands are sometimes tied up in red tape. 


The difficulty of securing recognition for the 
attempted ge of any bill cannot be exagger- 
ated, and Mr. Burrell of Illinois had realized this 
fact to the full while trying to secure action on a 
little private bill which he had in tow for one of 
his constituents. 

He had been to see the Speaker a number of 
times, beseeching him to let the bill come up, and 
—, Mr. Reed yielded, and told him to be on 
time the next morning, with his bill in his hand, 
standing ready to catch the Speaker’s eye. 

Mr. Burrell needed no urging to be on hand, and 
at the first opportunity he waved the bill in the air. 
The Speaker had not forgotten his promise, and 
when a suitable opening came, he said: 

“The gentleman from Illinois is recognized.” 

A page started frantically up the aisle, but 
seeing Mr. Connolly of Illinois standing in his 
place, holding a bill in his hand, the page rushed 
ay him, took the bill, and hurried it to the desk. 

e Speaker did not relish this error, but made 
the best of a bad 
allowed to pass. 

Mr. Reed then looked over in the direction of 
Mr. Burrell, and again said: 

“The gentleman from Illinois.” 

Another page started to follow the direction of 
the Speaker’s eye, but ran into Mr. Graff, also of 
Illinois, who had been haunting the first seat of 
the middle aisle for more than a month, waiting to 
bring a bill up, and this was taken to the desk and 


matter, and the measure was 


read. 

The Speaker looked annoyed, but persisted in 
his original intention of seeing that Mr. Burrell 
was given a chance to slip his bill through, and 
for the third time said: 

“The gentleman from Illinois.” 

This time the page found his way to the ya 
person, and Mr. Burrell’s bill was passed; but 
several members smiled as they reflected on the 
fact that two bills had received unexpected atten- 
tion on the strength of the recognition promised 
Mr. Burrell. 
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Unfortunately Expressed. 


“IT was going from Memphis to Louisville,” said 
a gentleman whose talk is reported by the Wash- 
ington Star, “when I fell into conversation with a 
white-haired old lady. We became friendly, and 
by and by she told me that she was going to Louis- 
ville on a visit to her son, whom she had not seen 
for two or three years. ° 


“He had written to her a few weeks before, 
urging her to come, and naming a certain hotel. 
She naturally expected him to meet her at the 
railway station, but he did not appear, and seeing 
how troubled she was, I offered go with her to 
the hotel mentioned. 

“I took her to the parlor, and then went in pur- 
suit of the son. The clerk had not seen him, but 
geve me a letter for the lady. I carried it to her. 

he opened it ge read one sentence, and 

rang for a physician and 


dropped in a faint. “ 
The opening sentence 


picked up the letter. 

was: 

ant? Dear Mother.—I am now in the peniten- 
ary. 

“No wonder the woman had fainted. But the 
writer continued: 

“*T have a good position with the contractors, 
and it is impossible for me to get away. Come on 
to Frankfort.’ 

“It took us an hour to bring the dear old lady to, 
thanks to the thoughtlessness of her affectionate 
son. 


~~ 
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Not so Unlikely. 


Three or four sea-captains were capping stories, 
says London Answers, when one of them said, 
“Now, then, I will tell you a thing that really 
happened.” The other men smiled, and he went 
on: , 


“One afternoon, in the Indian Ocean, I noticed a 
shark swimming round the 4 pretty bad 
sign, you know. The next day he was still with 
us, swuuening round the ship, till I got nervous 
and baited a hook for him. 

“Tt didn’t take long to catch him, and when we 
pulled him on board and cut him open, what do 
you think we found? Well, you’ll never guess—a 
newspaper, wrapped up and addressed to me!” 

The other men began winking at each other. 
with broad smiles, which soon broke into lou 


epee. 
“T believe you said this was a true story,” said 
ne. 
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“Yes,” answered the narrator, “and so it is. 

ou see, my children had been playing in the 
cabin the day before. They found in a mass of 
reading matter that had been brought aboard a 
batch of unopened newspapers. These they began 
throwing at each other, and one of them went out 
of the port-hole. The shark saw it, swallowed it, 
as a matter of course, and there it was.” 

And his companions had to admit that perhaps 
they had laughed too soon. 
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A Slippery Fellow. 


An Englishman, a student of natural history, 
but not one of the exceptional few to whom a 
living snake seems a desirable pocket companion, 
had an interesting experience with one of the 
death-dealing reptiles of South Africa, and thus 
relates it in Murray’s Magazine: 


One of my pets brought to me in a large cigar- 
box a ring-hals slang, a deadly and_ courageous 
snake not uncommon at the Cape, and turned him 
out on the veranda for our delectation. He was a 
spiteful little fellow, with an ominous hood, dark, 
glossy skin and glistening brown eye. He struck 
viciously at the cigar-box held up before him, 
indenting the wood and moistening it with venom 
and saliva. 

I was particularly anxious to dissect out the 
poison-gland and examine the poison-fang of this 
snake, and my friend kindly presented the reptile 
to me. first replacing it in the cigar-box, which 
he tied securely. 

After examining the fastenings, I placed the box 
on the window-sill of my bedroom, which looked 
out into the veranda, and left it there for the night. 
Next morning I procured a large washing-pan, big 
enough to drown a small python in, placed the 
cigar-box in it, loaded it with a couple of bricks, 
and filled the pan with water to the brim. I gave 
the maces three good hours in which to get 
thoroughly drowned; then I removed the bricks, 
took out the box, gently cut the string, lifted the 
lid—and found that I had been drowning with the 
utmost care an empty cigar-box! 

It had been yy ied, and how a creature 
more than twice the girth of my thumb had man- 
aged to escape was, and still is, a mystery. 

I leave the reader to imagine the detailed search 
of every cranny of our bedroom, on which my 
wife insisted. For several days every boot had to 
be hammered with a stick before it was put on, . 
while I stood on a chair and shook ae pair of 
trousers and other analogous garments, lest they 
should be ameety occupied. 5 

But no ring-hals was forthcoming; and I sup- 
pose it must have been some three weeks after- 
ward that I was summoned to the kitchen to expel 
an unwelcome intruder,—the black cook being, as 
far as her skin permitted, pale with terror,—which 

roved to be none other than the missing ring- 


als. 
I despatched him promptly, but not by drowning. 
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Coyotes in a Bag. 


The Companion has given an account of the 
unpopularity of the coyote, both among human 
beings and among its fellow-animals; and now it 
is able to record an incident which proves that the 
coyote is very intelligent as well as unpopular, 
evidently sharing both these peculiarities with the 
fox. The incident is related by the Garfield Enter- 
prise, a newspaper of the State of Washington. 


Two young men who live near Garfield—Bert 
Lemon and Robert Ewell by name—were plowing 
last spring, when they came upon a family of three 
young coyotes. k possession of the little 
creatures; and meantime the old coyotes, the little 
ones’ parents, kept hovering about in an unpleas- 
ant way. ‘ 

By and by. to get rid of them, Lemon went to his 
house, got his brother James, a gun, and a gunny- 
sack. The little coyotes were put into the sack, 
which was then securely tied at the mouth. The 
old coyotes now disappeared, but, in the hope of 
luring them so near that he could get a shot at 
them, James Lemon went to following the plow- 
men about the field, leaving at the end, the bag 
with the little ones. Two or three times the party 
went round the field; but although the old coyotes 
were seen, they kept at a safe distance. 

But soon, as the plowmen and the gunner came 
around toward the place where they had left the 
sack, they saw a strange sight; it was the old 
mother coyote, with the sack in her mouth, making 
off over the hill at full speed. 

James fired at her, but without effect. She 
made good her escape with her puppies tied up in 
the sack; and doubtless she had no difficulty in 
ripping the bag open and liberating the young 
ones as soon as she reached a safe place. 

If she had been so foolish as to.attempt to open 
the sack before pening eee puppies she would 
— have lost both the young ones and her 

le. 
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So Helpful. 


A clergyman gives in The /nterior some pertinent 
instances of the unexpected to be met with in 
preaching. He says: 


At my time of life I ought not to be stunned by 
anything, but one day, after service, a good woman 
of my flock did manage to take my breath away. 

I was preaching about God’s wisdom in caring 
for us all, and I said that the Father knows best 
which of us grow better in the sunlight, and which 
must have the shade. 

“You know Py plant roses in the sun, and 
heliotropes and geraniums, too; but if you want 
fuchsias to grow, you must keep them in a shady 


nook. 

I hoped the sermon would be a comforting one, 
and after it was over a woman came up to me, her 
face glowing with a pleasure which was evidently 
deep and true. . 

“Q doctor, I am so glad for that sermon!” said 
she, clasping my hand and shaking it —. 

My heart warmed as I wondered what tender 
yy I had touched in her soul; but my joy lasted 
‘or a moment only. 

“Yes,” she went on, fervently, “I never knew 
before what was the matter with my fuchsias!” 
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Shakespeare Criticised. 


A school teacher was fond of giving sentiments 
from Shakespeare as copies to be “set” in writing 
exercises. One day he gave his class this adapta- 
tion of a phrase in “Hamlet:” 


“The appetite grows by what it feeds on.” 

One of his pupils, a poor boy with a lean and 
hun look, having written this sentence down 
twenty times in his best and most patient hand, 
could not refrain from saying to the teacher, whe!) 
he came around to look at the copy-books: an 

“I’ve written it down, sir, but I don’t think it’s 


true.” 
“Don’t you? Why not?” 


“Because, sir, m appetite’s always growing by 





what it doesn’t teed on! 
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CHILDRENS PAGE 


Little Workmen. 


“I fetch the water from the well,” 
Says sturdy little Joe, 

“I like to peep and see how deep 
The chains a-rattling go, 

And hear splash, splash! 

The bueket dash 
’Way down so far below.” 


“I wipe the dishes for mamma,” 
Cries Tommy with delight, 
“so nice and neat, so clean and sweet, 
At morning, noon and night; 
The spoons I rub, 


The knives I serub., ene 


And make the glasses bright.” 


“I bring the cows home to the yard,” 
Says little tiny Paul; 

“Their horns look awful big and hard, 
But I don’t care at all. 

I drive ’em straight 

Right to the gate, 
Though I am sort of small.” 


“So now,” these little workers say, 
Their bright eyes full of zest. 

“Why can’t we march on Labor day 
Along with all the rest? 

For we can work, 

Aud never shirk, 
And always do our best.” 
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Eunice’s Sampler. 


‘There was a time—just how long ago 
it was your grandma, perhaps, can tell 
you—when every little girl who went 
to school had lessons in needlework, 
just as she had lessons in reading and 
spelling. 

In Miss White’s school all the girls 
who were ten years old, or more than 
ten, were working samplers; so one 
morning—the very morning that she 
was ten years old—little Jennie Gray 
came proudly to school with a square of 
home-made linen and a box of colored 
silks. 

There was certainly one happy child 
in the room when Jennie began in the 
upper left-hand corner slowly and care- 
fully to make the letter A. 

And just as surely there was one 
most unhappy child there, too, for 
Jennie’s sister Eunice sat in a corner 
crying because she was only nine, and 
a whole year lay between her and the 
beginning of a sampler. 

Next morning both Miss White and 
Jennie were greatly surprised when 
Eunice took from her pocket a piece of 
linen finer than Jennie’s and not very 
evenly cut. 

“This is for me, a sampler,” said she, 
“and I’m to use out of Jennie’s silks.” 

Miss White hesitated a little, but 
measured the linen, pared the edges, 
and showed Eunice how to begin a row 
of faney stitching. 

When the girls were going home at 
night Eunice said, sulkily : 

“You needn’t tell about my sampler.” 

“As if I wanted to,” said Jennie, 
holding her head very high. ‘Though 
if mother gave you the linen I don't see 
what you’re afraid of.” 

As the spring days grew longer and 
warmer the work on the samplers pro- 
gressed but slowly. ‘The small fingers 
were moist, and the silk split and knotted like 
very bad silk indeed. 

At last there came a hot June day which both 
sirls remembered to the end of the eighty years 
and more that they lived. 

Jennie had finished the alphabet, buf Eunice 
was struggling with the letter S, and a most 
unruly S she found it. It was but half-done 
— the school closed and she rolled up her 
WOrkK, 

The girls found an unusual bustle in the 
kitchen at home, for the minister and his wife 
had come to stay totea. It wasa great honor to 
entertain the minister and his wife, and all the 

hildren knew there would be strawberry pre- 
serves and pound cake for tea. 

Clouds had been gathering in the west, and 

‘st a8 the minister finished saying his very long 

ace, there came a low roll of thunder. 

Usually Jennie and Eunice trembled at the 

‘proach of a thunder-shower, but observing 

“it the minister quietly broke his bread and | 

sted his preserves as if nothing were the matter, 

iey did the same. 

By the time supper was over, flashes of light- 
ng and crashes of thunder followed each other | 








| by himself fa his new kennel. 





THE YOUTH’S 


And as the 





“You must spend the night here.” 
rain kept falling they decided to stay. 

Then Mrs. Gray called Eunice to go into the 
front room with her to put fresh sheets on the 
bed. 

“Bring my linen ones in the lower drawer,” 
said Mrs. Gray. ‘“Ihey haven’t been used since 
they were put away after Elder Bass was here 
three years ago. Come, hurry along with them. 
I must go back to the parlor.” 

Poor Eunice! She stvod still, the picture of 
despair. 

“Eunice Rebecca!” said Mrs. Gray, sharply, 
“has the lightning taken away what wits you 
| had?” and brushing Eunice aside she went over 
| to the old mahogany chest of drawers which was 
| an heirloom and took out the sheets herself. 
| She spread the first one on the bed, and Eunice | 

with trembling fingers tucked in one side. But | 
she felt faint as her mother took the second sheet | 
and spread it out for there was a large, square | 
| hole in it. 











COMPANION. 


Mrs. Gray looked from the mutilated sheet to 
the guilty face on the other side of the bed. 
Eunice,’ said she, sternly, ‘‘who eut that | 
sheet ?” 
“‘I—wanted—a sampler,” sobbed Eunice. 
“The sheets your Grandmother Gray wove | 
with her own hands and ae me when I was | 
married,” groaned Mrs. Gra | 

**Eunice, bring that inte home with you 
to-morrow, and you shall pick out every stitch 
you have put into it, and hemstitch it back where 
it belongs. Now get one of the common sheets | 
for this bed.” 

Then Mrs. Gray returned to the minister and 
his wife in the parlor, and Eunice went miserably 
to bed. 

Eunice never cared to work another sampler, 
for when she had picked out all the tight little 
stitches she had made, and had hemstitched the 
| patch of linen into the sheet, she felt that she 
| had had a liberal education in needlework. 
Hester P. Brown. 
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FISHING. 


The Spelling Lesson. | 


“Class B; attention, Benny,” 
The teacher said, “spell aunt.” 

But Benny held his head down, 
And said, “I’m ‘fraid I * « « «.” 


| 


The next time that his turn came 
*Twas at the word began; 

But Benny only stammered, 
“T don’t believe I « « «*.” 


The third time, though he tried it, 
He couldn’t spell unite. 
“Well, Benny,” said the teacher, 
“Spell wrong.” He spelled it *« « « «* «. 
As 0. i 





Bevis and Kenny. 





Bevis was a beautiful great dog that had just | 
come to live with Kenny’s papa. He was very 
happy all day, there were so many children to 
pat him and pet him and call him ‘‘Poor fellow!” 

3ut when night came he felt sadly lonesome all 
He was of a 
; and sisters in his old 
hein so it seemed very dreary to him to be| 


most without pause, and the water ran in | alone, and he set up a series of howls that made 


lets down the country road. 
‘We cannot allow you to go out to-night,’ 
suid Mrs. Gray to the minister and his wife. 


_| everybody’ 8 ears ring. 
“Poor Bevis!” said little Kenny, as mamma 
tucked him in for the night. ‘“Can’t he come 


up here and have half of my bed, mamma? | 


| want him very much and he will not be lonesome 
| with me.” 


“Bevis is too big,” said mamma, laughing. 
“Think how funny his head would look on your 
pillow! He will soon get used to his little house 
and stop erying.’ 

So she kissed her little boy, 
night, and went down-stairs. 

“Bevis is quiet at last, poor fellow,” said papa, 
in a few minutes. ‘‘He must be asleep.”’ 

But when mamma peeped into Kenny’s room | 
an hour later she found his bed empty. Could 
he have tumbled out? No, he was not on the 
floor, nor anywhere in sight. 

Papa and mamma hunted all over the house, 
but Kenny was not to be found. 

“‘He must be walking in his sleep,” said papa. 
Then they both remembered the river, and 
turned pale. 

“Unless,” said mamma, with a sudden thought, 
‘the is keeping Bevis company.”’ 

They ran to the kennel, stooped down and 
looked in. What did they see? A droll little 
white figure between Bevis’s great paws, a| 
sleepy head on Bevis’s broad shoulder, and a 
tangled mat of yellow curls mixed with Bevis’s 
shaggy brown hair. 

No wonder the poor lonely doggie grew quiet 
when he had such a kind little comforter. 


bade him good- 


| Othello, Lysander, Orlando, 





-NUTS TO CRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
a 


ALPHABET OF THE WORLD'S GREAT LABORERS. 


A’s for the laborer first known 
Who tilled primeval soil. 

Expelled from bloomiitg gardens 
He filled his days with toil. 


B spent his youth in mimie war 

With village lads and schoolboy guards, 
His working days in seizing crowns, 

His captive days in playing cards. 


C labored hard in court and camp 
'o gain a royal end; 
But when he reached his pinnacle 
Was stabbed by his best friend 


D labored for his country’s good, 
’ And for the Muses, too. 
Exiled from home, he bade his lyre 
Bring other worlds to view 


E’s for a twentieth-century man 
Who labors night and day 

To light the land, propel the cars 
And speed sound on its way. 


F tried to keep an army big 
Composed of six-foot men. 

He gloried more in giants great, 
And most in six-foot ten. 


G was a scientist renowned, 
Who founded all his hope 
Upon the swinging of a lamp, 

And made a telescope. 





H was the far-famed labor man 
Whose twelve accomplishments 

lave made his name proverbial 
And shown his strength immense. 


i was a woman laborer 

Whose wealth and gen'rous zeal 
Made possible a famous trip 

A country to reveal. 


J was a soldier-woman brave 
Who gave her king a throne, 
Whose fearlessness is always sung 
Where’er brave deeds are known. 


K’s three great laws have set his name 
Among the world’s great stars. 

Ilis observations formed a book 
About the planet Mars. 


i worked in the religious world 
And helped the people read 
Whate’er within the Holy Book 
They found to suit their need. 


M was a poet wise and grand; 
But he, alas! was blind; 

And those who should have aided him 
Were often most unkind. 


N was a scientific man 
Who learned from falling fruit 
A precept of great Nature's laws, 
And what the force that drew it. 


O was great Cvesar’s nephew-heir ; 
Augustus was his name 
When head of all the civilized world 
He conqueror became. 
P was a statesman Grecian 
Whose wise and stately rule 
Encouraged scribes and artists 
And sent the Greeks to school. 


Q was an ancient orator, 
A writer of renown, 

A teacher of the royal youth, 
A pensioner of the crown. 


R_ was a laborer of the brush 
Whose pictures sweet and rare 
Have brightened many burdens sad 

And softened many a care. “ 
S$ was the king of laborers 

In the dramatic field. 
No literary Titan yet 

Such mighty pen doth wield. 


T tried to serve his fellow-men; 
And though a ruler grand, 

He worked that every day might show 
Some kindness from his hand. 


U was a ballad-writer famed 
Whose songs unto this day 

Are sung whe! re’er the German tongue 
Has undisputed sway. 


, V wrote a book to please a king 

} But, at his death, would throw away 

This book, which children in the schoo! 
Are using to this day. 


W worked to free a struggling race 
From the oppressor’s hand; 

First ruler of his country freed, 
First general in the land. 


X was a famous general 
Who thought none great as he, 
And when a storm destroyed his bridge 
Had soldiers whip the sea. 


Y was a poet whose grave thoughts 
Were written in the ‘night’ 

When all the world seemed sound asleep 
And stars were shining bright. 

Z was a stoic laborer 
Who pleasure scorned and pain. 

The porch became his lecture desk, 
Integrity his gain. 


Conundrums. 


What author is always in good spirits? John 
Gay. 
What author is always astonished? 
Marvel. 

In search of what author would one go to a fruit- 
stand? Mark Lemon. 

What two authors are masters of cuisine? Rose 
Terry Cooke and Richard Boyle. 

What author has found the fountain of perpetual 
youth? Edward Young. 

Take two letters from a boy’s name and leave a 
feminine ruler. Reginald, regina. 

In search of what two authors would one go toa 
market? Francis Bacon and Charles Lamb. 

Why is a woman greater than the bravest of 
men? Because a hero is nothing but a cipher 
alongside of her. 


Andrew 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Hamlet, Shylock, Romeo, Antony, Lear, 
Cassius, Falstafi 

2. Post. 

3. Pine-needles. 

1. Crocodile, cold or ice, iced color, cool cried, 
‘ or docile. 


5. He, her, her ring. herring. 
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DocroR NANSEN’s RetrurN.—Dr. Fridjof | 
Nansen, the Norwegian explorer, has returned to | 
Vardoe, Norway, from which point he set sail | 
for the North Pole in the little steamer Fram, 
three years ago. He did not succeed in his 
quest, as was erroneously reported last February, 
but he reached the parallel of 86° 14 which is 
about three degrees nearer the Pole than the best 
previous record, that of the Greely expedition in 
1882. Doctor Nansen’s plan of exploration was 
a novel one. He believed that a vessel once in 
the Greenland eurrent would be carried to the 
Pole by the drift of the ice, and it was his 
intention to sail north from the New Siberian 
Islands, allow his vessel to become embedded in 
the ice, and follow the drift. He reports seeing 
no land north of latitude 82°. 

A Recent Lyncuine.—The Italian govern- 
ment has made official inquiries regarding the 
recent lynching of three Italians at Hahnville, 
Louisiana. The men were charged with crime, 
and were summarily executed by a mob. If 
investigation shows that the murdered men had 
been naturalized, the affair will be of no concern 
to Italy; but if they were still Italian subjects, 
we shall be responsible for their murder, just as 
we should hold Italy responsible if an Italian 
mob had murdered Americans. Four years ago, 
when a number of Italians were lynched in New 
Orleans, our government paid an indemnity. A 
peculiar feature of the situation is that, while our 
treaty obligations to foreign powers make the 
national government responsible in such cases, it 
has no authority to punish the offenders, who are 
accountable only to the courts of the state. 

Tue SITUATION IN CRETE.—<Acting at the 
suggestion of the foreign consuls, the Christian 
members of the Cretan assembly prepared a 
petition asking the Turkish government for 
certain reforms, among them the appointment of 
a Christian governor-general for a term of five 
years, the distribution of public appointments 
between Christians and Mohammedans in propor- 
tion to their numbers, a native gendarmerie, and 
a share of the customs duties for the administration 
of the island. The Turkish government has 
rejected these propositions. At the initiative of 
Austria the powers were recently asked to join 
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in blockading Crete, in order to prevent the 
landing of supplies for the insurgents from | 
Greece, but Great Britain declined to join in any | 
such movement. | 
THe TROUBLES AT VAN.—Later reports | 
leave no doubt that the riots in the city of Van, 
in the latter part of June, which lasted eight 
days and were attended by much _ bloodshed, 
were instigated by Armenian revolutionists, whose 
ill-advised activity brought upon their country- 
men the fury of the Moslem population. The 
Turkish authorities codperated with the foreign | 
consuls in checking the slaughter and protecting | | 
the refugees who gathered at the American | 
mission. Most of the regular troops behaved 
well. So did many of the resident Turks; and 
hundreds of Armenians owe their lives to the 
shelter given them by their Moslem neighbors. 
Tue Irish LANpD Biti.—The controversy 
between the two Houses of the British Parliament | 
over the Irish Land Bill, which occupied the 
days of the session just before prorogation, 
August 14, gave fresh occasion for criticism of 
the House of Lords. The bill was a moderate 
measure, intended to furnish some relief to the 
Irish tenants: but when it went to the House of 
Lords its most important features were amended 
out of it, and the bill was made over in the 
interest of the landlords. The House of Commons 
stood its ground, and restored the sections which 
had been stricken out, and the House of Lords 
at length yielded; but the incident made an 
unpleasant impression, the more so because Lord 
Salisbury, the head of the government, remained 
silent while the peers were voting down the 
government’s propositions. 





PostaL-CARD COMPLICATIONS.—Curious 
complications have arisen over the new postal 
card issued by the Italian government on the 
occasion of the dedication of the monument to 
Victor Emmanuel I. This card, which commem- 
orates the union of Rome with Italy and the fall | 
of the temporal power of the Pope, is extremely | 
distasteful to Pope Leo XIII. In response, it is 
said, to his protests, the postal authorities in | 
Austria, Spain, Portugal and several of the | 
southern German States, as well as, in some | 
instances, France and Belgium, have refused to 
pass the card through their mails. This action 
has led to strong representations by the Italian 
government, with claims for compensation. 





| 


| 


RECENT DEATHS.—Among the deaths re- 
cently recorded are those of Sir John Millais, 
the distinguished painter and president of the 
Royal Academy ; Lady Tennyson, widow of Lord 
Tennyson, the poet; and Herr Otto Lilienthal, 
the German experimenter with flying - machines, 
who was killed by a fall occasioned by some 
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has in use proven ilsel/ one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken requ- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis- 
faction to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
aud Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 
Headache, Racking Colds, or levers. 


. 
Syrup of Figs 
Adets as «a perfect laxative should, cleansing and 
refreshing the system without weakening it, per- 
manently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable 
substances. Physicians recommend it. Millions 
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small doses, its effect will give satisfaction to the 
most exacting. 
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NATURE” SCIENCE } 





Fast RAtLwAy TRAVEL. — Experiments | 
were recently made on a straight and level 
section of the railway between Berlin and Liib- 
benau to determine the maximum speed of 
German trains. The greatest speed obtained | 
was sixty-five and three-fourths miles an hour. 
This is much faster than the swiftest of the regular 
express-trains in Germany. 
regularly made is between Berlin and Hamburg, 
where a distance of about one hundred and 
seventy-seven miles is traversed in three and a 
half hours, or at the rate of about fifty and four- 
sevenths miles an hour. Only one train does this. 
The average express speed in Germany is but 
forty-three and one-half miles an hour. 

Way 1s WHEELING DELIGHTFUL?—The 
cause of the pleasure arising from riding a bicycle | ,, 
is discussed in the French Revue Scientifique 
by M. Charles du Pasquier. He rejects the 
opinion of another man of science, Monsieur 
Tissié, who thinks the pleasure of wheeling 
comes from the ‘‘numerous associations of ideas 
corresponding to the various attitudes assumed in 
the effort to keep one’s balance,” and asserts, on 
the contrary, that the pleasure is due to the 
absence of variety in the motions and attitudes 
of the rider. The latter feels himself moving 
swiftly and easily by means of a simple and 
uniform effort of his muscles, and hence his 
pleasure. But according to Monsieur Pasquier, 
the monotony of the movement, while it tends to 
quiet the nerves and exalt the sensibilities, may, 
if the exercise is carried too far,-result in injury, 
by reducing the nervous activities of the rider to 
a minimum. He asserts that overindulgence tends 
to narrow the activity of the mind. 

TURNING A TREE INTO A NEWSPAPER.— 
At a wood-pulp and paper manufactory at 
Elsenthal, Austria, recently the question was 
asked: ‘‘In how short a time can you turn a tree 
into a newspaper?” The answer was given by 
an actual trial. A notary public and other 
witnesses were called, and at exactly 7: 35 o’clock 
in the morning operations were begun in a forest 
near the factory by felling three trees. These 
were stripped, cut into pieces and reduced to 
pulp by mechanical means. The pulp was 
thrown into a tub and mixed with the ingredients 
required to turn it into paper. The paste thus 
formed was passed through the rolling-machine, 
and at 9:34 o’clock—one hour and fifty-nine 
minutes after the felling of the trees—the first 
sheet of paper issued from the machine. The 
paper was hurried to a printing-house more than 
two miles away, where the type had already been 
set up, and at ten o’clock, two hours and 
twenty-five minutes from the beginning of the 
experiment in the forest, a printed newspaper 
was turned out from the press. The owners of 
the factory say they can repeat the feat in 
twenty minutes’ less time. 

EXTERMINATING Locusts.—The manner 
in which Cyprus got rid of the hordes of locusts 
which formerly devastated that island is described 
inthe Popular Science News. Locusts march 
across country, leaping and flying in swarms of 
hundreds of millions, destroying every green 
thing in their path. Noticing that the insects 
could not retain a foothold on a smooth surface, 
Mr. Mattei, in Cyprus, tried the effect of placing 
screens of canvas stretched upon stakes and 
bordered at the top with a band of varnished 
leather in the path of the advancing host. In 
front of the line of screens pits were dug, into 
which the locusts fell when they attempted to 
surmount the screens. The upper part of the 
pits was lined with smooth zine. The imprisoned 
insects, unable to climb upon the zine, and 
pressed back by the thousands of fresh victims 
continually falling into the pit, were easily 
destroyed. This system was adopted throughout 
the island, and in five years—from 1881 to 1886— 
the locusts were practically exterminated. In 
1583, according to careful estimates, two hundred 
thousand million locusts were killed. 

UpsipE Down To SEE CoLor.—Without 
undertaking to explain the fact, Mr. F. Schuyler 
Mathews, the artist, says that a person can see 
lors in a landscape better by turning the head 
upside down than when the eyes are kept in 
their normal position. He advises this method 
in looking for colors in nature which ordinarily 
are not perceived—for instance, the ultramarine 
blue in a distant mountain, whose hue seems at 
lirst to be simply gray. 

F LY TRAVELLERS.—Among the things that 

ttnish occupation for the eyes and minds of 
‘ransatlantie voyagers are the house flies which 
a a the great steamships from one side of 

© ocean to the other. In fine, sunshiny weather 
‘ flies buzz cheerfully about sheltered places on 
ie e deck and when the wind blows high they 

‘ake refuge in the cabins and saloons. The flies 

“remain with the ship while in port and return 
‘ith her on her next trip, thus crossing the ocean 
‘ tveral times in succession, and perhaps spend- 

5 the entire season at sea. 


The best time | 


| The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- 


| phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 
| L Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. {Adv. 


- COWLES’ ART SCHOOL 


sen, Ross Turner, C Howard Wats er, ‘Samuel w. Neill, 
| Chas. Maginniss, imag M. Sacker. 

| 4th Year opens October Ist. Drawing and 
ee including Still Life, Water Colors, Decorative 

gn. Special attention to’ Life Studies, Portraiture, 

ae Class in Modelling. 

#500 in Scholarships. Free access tothe Museum 
af Fine Arts. Begin at any time. For circulars address 

. M. COWLES, 145 Dartmouth Street, 


| BOSTON, MASS. 
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YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
can easily acquire 

A Thorough and 
Practical Business 

Education 

AT THEIR OWN HOMES 
our system. That it is 
the most inexpensive and 
convenient method thou- 
nds of young men and women in all parts of the 
United States will gladly testify. Distance is no bar- 
rier as the work is accomplished entirely through cor- 
cen mdence. A Trial sson costs only 10 cents, 
| # shows you how thorough is the system we employ. 
Interesting Catalogue free to all who write. Address, 


BRYANT & STRATTON COLLECE, 
No. A-1, College Building, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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$200.00 IN GOLD GIVEN. 


The International News and Book Co., Baltimore, 
Mda., makes most liberal offer of $200.00 to any one se i 
ing “300 copies of their books, “Child’s Story of Jesus.” 
or “Religious oqwen. ” by Spurgeon. The greatest 
selling books out. gold watch is given in addition 
to commission for se Mee 60 copies in 30 days. One 

agent sold 75 in 2 weeks, another 40 copies in 5 days. 
Complete $1.00 combination outfit for both books for 50 
cents. Freight paid, credit given; other books and 
Bible salso. Best books and Bibles s for fall and Xmas 
holidays. Write them immedfately. 


The word “* TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a 
guarantee of their quality. 


“Tyrian”’ 





Combination 
Fountain 
Syringe and 
Hot Water 
Bottle. 


Six Hard Rubber 
Pipes. 
Holds 2 Quarts. 





Sold at Drug and Rubber Stores. If pou fail to find it, 
we will send one direct for $2 


nder our trade-mark “ TYRIAN” we manufacture 
a full line of Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 


Our Pamphlet, ‘‘WORTH READING,” Free. 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 
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able work 
Pearline. 


are pleasanter. 
to get them clean, and want to do this disagree- 


To develop muscle, 


if that is what you're doing the washing for, or the old 


of washing with soap—rubbing the 


clothes up and down over a board—may be 


pretty good. 
to breathe that tainted, fetid steam, and 


It can’t be healthy, though, 


better take your exercise in ways that 
But if you're washing clothes 


easily, quickly, and safely—do it with 
And one of the strongest points about 


Pearline’s washing is its saving—its economy. gg 
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or ASTHMA. 


Dr. Hayes’ Constitutional Treatment will relieve the itching, stop the 
sneezing, abate the cough, control the Asthma, and give great comfort the 
present season, curing to stay cured by removiug the cause. 


FEVER 


Write for 


ee Se ee 
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DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“Can we ever Got Mr. Baker ereusa for telling us 
ow to earn a Bicycle? 






W. G. BAKER wants to introduce his TEAS, 
SPICES and BAKING POWDER. You can 
help him and he will pay you well. . . 


Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order 
amounting in total to 75 lbs. fora Boy’s Bicycle; 100 lbs. 
for a Girl’s Bicycle; or sell 180lbs. for a Ladies’ High- 
Grade Bicycle ; 200 lbs. for a Gentlemen’s High-Grade 
Bicycle; 30 lbs. for a Fairy Tricycle; 50 lbs. for a Wal- 
tham Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated Dinner Set; 
25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for 
a Solid Gold Ring. 

Mr. Baker pays the express or freight if cash 


is sent with order. Send your name and eaavens 
for catalogue, order sheet and particulars. 
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: “OLD GLORY” BADGE, 








W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. | 





satisfies the highest requirements. 


All Leading 
DRY GOODS 
Stores. 


NUBIA 


Cotton Dress Linings— For Waist and Skirt, 


Will Not Crock. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. 


CUT MCC JCLLCKH 


Fast 
Black 


Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


Look for this on 
EVERY YARD 


of the Selvage. | 
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‘Hartford Tube, Lifes 


There is no such evidence of popular 

Satisfaction as the evidence of success- Standard 

ful experience. Hartford Single-Tube 

Tires have won this enviable reputation—others follow. But 

there is only one right kind of Tire. 
IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 


IM MQ G° ""]"E»”hbrky35—c 


ARE THE 


WHA IW 


Accept only the genuine. 
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wy New York. 
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THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Philadelohia. Chicago. 
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Nothing else so fully 
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I. all right to smile 


and show pretty teeth; 
it’s all wrong for the gown 
to gap at the fastenings 
and show glimpses of em- 
barrassing, though exqui- 
site white. 

The DeLong Hook and 
Eye never unfastens ex- 
cept at the will of the 
wearer. 


See that 


hump? 


Richardson & 
DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


Also makers of the 


CUPID Hairpin. 





RARER IEA 


TRADE -MARK 


The New 
American 
Emblem. 


Should 
be worn by 


ry 
Ame ric an 
ona 
National 
Holidays, 
and during 


Presidential Campaign. 








% PAT. APPLIED FOR 

* . As “ Old Glory ” floats over 
* Pm Bane! every Free Public School, so 
* as Agents ia | let every school boy and girl 
® ever y City | wear the “Old Glory” Badge. 
* 

* and et nen WwW | 2 samples sent post-paid, Oc. 
ee THE POCKET FOLDING FLAG C0., 
4 Liberal LDEN, MAS 

* Commission. Full = of Cam pargn ae ms, 
te WRITE FOR TERMS Pins and Silk Pocket Flags. 
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WALTER BAKER & @ tro. 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


‘STWOIWASH) ON 
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walter Baker ode Mork 





Berk ASK FOR WALTER BAKER & COS 
REAKFAST COCOA, 

MADE AT DorcH ESTER, MASS, 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 
OW EVERY CAN. BEWARE OF OF IMITATIONS. 





“PASTE “IN CAKES 
FOR AQUICK SHINE | FOR GENERAL BLACKING 
APPLIEDanoPOLISHED} APPLIED «x0POLISHED 

WITH A CLOTH” | WITH ABRUSH”” 
MorseBros.Props.@anton, Mass.USA. 


BROWNS 


French 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ 
and Child- 
ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 















Ask your dealer for Brown’s French Dressing 
and accept no other. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
xiven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 

and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

*newals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 

eceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 

name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








SHOCK. 


Shock is a medical term used to denote the 
depression or suspension of the vital forces which 
often follows a severe injury, and which may 
occur after very slight injuries in the case of the 
feeble or aged. 

A person in this state is pale; the skin is cold or 
elammy; the breathing is shallow and, at times, 
irregular, while the pulse is weak and rapid. The 
intellect is usually dull and apathetic; no pain is 
complained of, nor is notice taken of the surround. 
ings. The sufferer may pass from this condition 
to unconsciousness or death, or recovery may 
begin after a few minutes or hours. Occasionally 
excitement, instead of apathy, exists during shock ; 
but this is the rare exception. 

It should be remembered that a patient in this 
condition is in need of absolute quiet. He should 
not even be moved, unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary, until a reaction has been established. Firm 
but gentle friction may be employed, rubbing 
toward the body only. Hypodermic injections of 
stimulants should be resorted to if possible. 

Shock is frequently complicated by serious loss 
of blood; in this state an excitable, nervous condi- 
tion is frequently noticed. The patient must be 
placed in bed with no pillow beneath the head; 
the foot of the bed must be raised by placing a 
chair, books or other material beneath. In this 
way the head is made lower than the feet, and the 
brain and vital organs receive more blood. 

Hot-water bags, hot bricks, bottles or cans filled 
with hot water must be placed along the limbs and 
sides of the patient, who must be protected with 
fiannels or towels from being burned. Hot milk, 
whiskey or brandy should be given by the mouth 
until the patient’s color improves. Tight bandages 
around the limbs drive the blood into the vital 
organs. 

By conserving as much blood as possible for this 
purpose, lives are sometimes saved in extreme 
eases. In such cases, too, the physician is some- 
times able to save life by injecting beneath the 
skin or into the bowels large quantities of warm 
water containing a small proportion of common 
salt and bicarbonate of soda. 

In street aecidents an inestimable advantage 
would befall the sufferer were it generally known 
how much harm often results from the gratification 
of idle curiosity, and how profoundly important 
quiet and freedom from excitement are in all such 
cases, 
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THE INDIAN AT THE TELEPHONE. 


The Indians of the far Northwest, like most 
others of their race, are superstitious and much 
afraid of dreams; but their contact with a very 
progressive community of white people has 
familiarized them with some of the mechanical 
appliances of an advanced civilization, even while 
they remain under the influence of their old super- 
stitious notions. 

The Spokane Spokesman-Review tells the story 
of an incident in the court-house there which | 





aptly illustrates this 
fact. A Nez Peree In- 
dian, We-la-Kowit by 
name, was summoned 


as a witness at a recent 
session of the United 
States Court atSpokane. 
We-la-Kowit had to 
wait some time for his 
turn to give his testi- 
mony, and went out into 
the corridor and lay down. Soon he fell asleep. | 

In his sleep he dreamed of his wife and children. | 
Just what he dreamed does not appear, but the 
dream was so vivid that the Indian was seized on 
awaking with the fear that something was happen- 
ing to his family, who were in Lewiston, Idaho, 
one hundred miles away. 

We-la-Kowit rose without delay and sought the 
long-distance telephone in the court-house. His | 
wife was at a place in Lewiston where a telephone 
was accessible. He called up Lewiston with good, 
vigorous “hellos’” in the English language, and | 


| 
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succeeded in inducing the operator in that city to 
summon Mrs. We-la-Kowit to the instrument. 

She came, and then the use of Indian-English 
ceased. A long and affectionate “wa-wa” began 
in the Nez Perce tongue—which tongue perhaps 
the telephone had never before transmitted, if 
indeed it had ever transmitted any language 
native to the soil of the United States. At last 
the talk ended, and We-la-Kowit hung up the 
transmitter. 

The regular operator, who had heard this “‘wa- 
wa” but could understand no word of it, could not 


| restrain her curiosity to know whether the Indian’s 
| dream had been a “warning.” 


“Mrs. Kowit all right?” she asked, 

The Indian nodded his head. 

“The little Kowits all right?” 

“All all right,” answered the Indian. 
glad.” 


“Me heap 


WHAT THE MONKEY FOUND. 


The Philadelphia Times gives an account of a 
singular accident which occurred the other day in 
that city. Two Italian boys, with a hand-organ 
and a monkey, were amusing a crowd and inci- 
dentally collecting pennies at a street corner, when 
the monkey’s attention was caught by a roll of 
pasteboard which he found near the curbstone. 


Angelo, the older boy, who was turning the 
crank, stopped for a moment to chide the meng om | 
for his inattention to business. The chiding ha 
no effect, and the other fellow, Michael, after 
some difficulty, got the pasteboard and carried it 
to his brother, who, with a curiosity equal to the 
monkey’s, began striking it against the organ. 

The crowd by this time was edging back, and 
several voices called to the Italians to be careful 
what they were about; for the crowd saw plainly 
enough that the mysterious object was nothing 
but a cartridge. 4 

The Italians understood no English, and pres- 
ently there was a flash and a report, and the two 
boys were dancing about the pavement, Angelo 
wringing his hands, while Michael had both hands 
to his head. The organ, badly damaged, lay on 
the sidewalk, and the monkey sat at the top of a 
lamp-post. : 

An examination of the boys after they were 
taken to the hospital, showed that one of them 
had lost the thumb and forefinger of his right 
hand, while the other had received a scalp-wound. 


NO ESCAPE. 


Opportunity brings obligation, so the moralists 
tell us; but noble truths may be ignobly applied. 
The attention of a British showman making a 
prolonged stay with his circus at a town in the 
north of England was attracted by a boy who came 
to the performances every night, and always fell 
asleep. 

A youngster aslee 
pique any man’s cur peg: and finally the propri- 
etor of the show said to the boy: 

“I say, my little man, why do you always go to 
sleep when you come here?” 

“Because | can’t keep awake,” was the answer. 
“It’s a beastly bore to see them doing the same 
thing every night.” 

“Then why do you come?” 

“Why, I can’t help it. I have to come. 
a season ticket.” 


SAFER. 


It is sometimes embarrassing to presume too far 
on one’s own nobility of countenance. There is a 
story of an Edinburgh sheriff who lost a_ two- 
penny railway ticket, and was accordingly asked 
for his fare. 

“T have already paid it,” said he. 

“Then where’s your ticket?” 

“T have lost it.’ 

“Then you must pay again.” 

“Come now, friend,” said the sheriff, “just glance 
at my face, and tell me if I look like a man who 
would tell a lie for tuppence!” 

The cash-taker obediently inspected the counte- 
nance offered, and then said, dryly: 

“T’ll just thank you for that tuppence!” 


CYNICAL. 


Those who have reached a point in their jour- 
neying on a wrong road where they have lost their 
pride in a good name are in a very dangerous 
position. They are not far from the moral case of 
acertain speculator of whom one acquaintance 
said to another: 

“T don’t see how he can do as he does; he does 
not seem to think much of his reputation.” 

“Well,” answered the other man, “I don’t see 
how he could think much of it—it’s so bad!” 


PROGRESS IN THE ART OF NAVIGATION. 


Uncle Cyrus was asked by his thoughtful 
nephew: 


“Uncle, what do you regard as the real differ- 
ence between the times when you were young and 
the present day?” 

“Wal, it’s jest this way, Henry,” answered the 
old man. ‘When I was a young man everybody 
was satisfied to paddle his own canoe, but now- 


adays everybody thinks he has a call to steer the | | 


ship of state!’ 





QUEERLY WORDED. 


The following piece of English composition is | 


vouched for by the Christian Register, the signa- 

ture alone being changed. It was copied from a 

notice posted on a Massachusetts building, 
NOTICE. 

Tenants should be careful not to throw cigars or 
lighted matches about. Otherwise, they may set 
fire to the building, and oblige 

JOHN SMITH, Proprietor. 


Ir was after the Battle of Chattanooga, and the 
surgeons were making incisions in the leg of a 
soldier who had been wounded by a ball. ut of 
patience at last, the victim exclaimed, ‘Why are 
you carving me up so?” “To find the ball,” an- 
swered a surgeon. “Why didn’t you ask for it?” 
cried the soldier, indignantly. “Here it is in my 
pocket.” 


at a circus was enough to | 


*‘Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. |Ade. 


STUDY JOURNALISM 
AT HOME 


We are successfully teaching by mail reporting, 
editing, story writing, 

and all branches of 
newspaper and oy 
work. We give practi- 
cal work from the start. 
Hundreds of studenis lo- 
cated in every portion 
of the country attest the 
success of our School. 











slow as your time allows. 
Men and women in all 





men and women—are doing the work successfully. 
The following is a letter that should set at rest all 

doubt as to 

school. 


{ArntTHuR J. Burpick, of Olean, N. Y., an author of 
some repute, writes under date of April 28th, on com- 
pleting one-half the course :] *{ cannot tell you how 

leased I have been with the course thus far. Q 

en of inestimable value to me in my efiorts to gain 
recognition in the literary world. Previous to my 
taking up the course I had received considerable re- 
cognition in certain quarters, but I find I am reachin 
a much better class of periodicals recentiy. which 
attribute ina good measure to yourschool. I feel that 
I have gained in the six months that I hrve been with 
you what it would have taken two or three years to 
attain by my own unaided efforts. I have recently paid 
for the remaining six months of the course. I cannot 
afford to do without it.” 

Address for catalogue of The School of Journal- 
ism, testimonials, etc., 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


No. 10, Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 


You can go as fast or as | 


walks of life—busy | 
full: | 


the character of the instruction in this 
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Have received unequalled honor for their super- 
lative excellence from the greatest pianists and 
musicians of the world, and from the cultivated 
and discriminating public; also, 
the highest awards from all great 
international and local exposi- 
tions, and through the experi- 
ence of seventy-three years have 
proved to be the 


Artistic Standard 
of the World. 


We call special atten- 
tion to our Grands as 
the Finest Exam- 
= of the Piano 

akers’ Art. 


“ 
SEND FOR 


Illustrated Catalogue. 
” 
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ae ithe. Ay 
ottolen 

science and skill 

of nineteen centuries 


tis clean,wholesome, 
economical- Try it. 
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Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade-marks—“Cottolene” and steer’s head in 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
hicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 

New Orleans, M 


cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 





ontreal. 
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STRENGTH OF 
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Surplus $3,300,000. 








| A LIFE INSURANCE POLICY ISSUED BY 





| JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 





The Prudential 


is vastly more important to the welfare of a family than is Gibral' 
to the British Empire. The Prudential insures men, women a 
children. Write for descriptive literature. . . 1. 2. 6 2 ee + 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
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Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Jimmy. 

Jimmy, bareheaded to the breeze, sat on a rock 
and watched the glories of the late afternoon 
sky. All about him lay marvels. In little 
imprisoned pools great sea-anemones, white, pale 
pink and olive, waved their delicate tentacles ; 
uncouth crabs scuttled sideways, barnacles pushed 
out their tiny hooks, curious weeds shone in 
vivid eolor.- 

But Jimmy was not looking at them. He 
gazed out over twenty miles of burnished water, 
straight to the long line of coast. His thoughts 
were of the mainland, that mysterious realm of 
all his longings and all his hopes. 

Jimmy was thin and freckled, his face sun- 
burned and his hair sun-bleached, by no means a 
prepossessing boy. As to his mental capabilities, 
there was little difference of opinion. Judged 
by the island standard he did not amount to 
much. His teacher said that he was stupid; but 
she had no soul above her text-book, and Jimmy 
secretly held her cheap. 

Jimmy’s father said, ** Y ou’ll never get through 
this voyage, my boy, with only your gaff-topsail 
set and without more ballast aboard! Take 
your head out of the clouds, and don’t act as if 
you were lost in the fog. Look at your brother 
Jake. He’s a rusher! Why, at your age he’d 
take the Squid to the harbor with a load of fish, 
and he’d make a good sale of his cargo, too. 
Take pattern by Jake—Jake’s smart.’ 

But Jimmy knew he could never be smart as 
Jake was. Though he could sail a boat as well 
as any boy, he could never drive a bargain in 
lish. 

So Jimmy sat and stared at the horizon, and 
longed more than ever to escape from the island’s 
six miles of jagged rock and white, boiling surf, 
which were as prison-bars to his soul. He 
wanted to see things in the main world, and his 
whole mind was hungering for knowledge. If 
he could only walk away on the gleaming track 
the sun cast on the water! 

Then a new idea came to Jimmy, and he 
turned from the enchanted shore and looked over 
the island. Its rough, bare shoulders rose high 
above the water, and by one of the rocky ridges 
he could see the black roof of his home. 

The thought that had come into Jimmy’s 
mind was worthy of a philosopher, though Jimmy 
did not know it was wise. 

‘**Maybe,” he said to himself, “‘the first thing is 
to find out about what’s close to you!” He 
pondered this for a full minute. ‘‘But what can 
a fellow learn here?” he thought, and just then 
his eyes fell on the nearest pool, which lay clear 
as crystal, lined with pink moss and studded 
with soft anemones. 

Jimmy thrust his finger into the centre of one 
of the feathery balls. It shrank up into a slimy 
cone, 

“Funny!” thought Jimmy. ‘*Wonder what 
kind of a plant it is. Guess I'll pull one up.” 

Alas for Jimmy! The slippery mass resisted 
his tingers and the boy, sitting too near the edge 
of the high rock, lost his galance and fell over 
backward. A few moments later he was carried 
up the slope in the arms of a fisherman who had 
seen the tumble. 

“Who ever heard of an island boy not being 
able to keep his legs!’ muttered his mortified 
father, as he and Jake set sail for the harbor to 
bring the doctor, for Jimmy’s head was badly 
cut and one leg hung limp and broken. 

The Smoothbay doctor was a shrewd, kindly 
man who had tended Jimmy through various 
ailments, and who had a genuine interest in him. 

“James,” he said, after he had set the broken 
bone and deftly bandaged the wounded head, 
“how did you tip over? What were you up to? 
Trying to turn over White Head to see what's 
underneath ?” 

Jimmy smiled in spite of his pain. ‘No. 
was just trying to pull off one of those fuzzy little 
plants that grow in the water and haul their 
feelers in when you punch them.” 

“That’s just like Jim!” interposed his father. 
‘Always picking things to pieces ever since he 
was knee-high. If you'd been a-fishing or doing 
something useful you wouldn’t have got broke!” 
_“There’s more to that boy than he gets credit 
for,” said the doctor to himself, as he sailed back 
to Smoothbay, and the next time he paid his 
weekly visit he tossed a book on Jimmy’s bed. 
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| “I know a plant which acts like an animal,” 
| said the doctor. 
**How’s that?” 
‘Eats things.” 
| “Well!” said Jimmy, ‘‘I’d like to see it.” 
“You can, any day. It grows here on the 
| island.” 
| “Whew!” whistled Jimmy, a trifle incred- 
}ulous. ‘“‘I never saw it.” 

**Next time | come I'll bring you one, and 
| we'll see how it likes beefsteak.”’ 

‘There were no more tiresome hours for Jimmy. 
He teased Jake to bring him clams and starfish, 
and with his book as guide he carefully studied 
their construction. 

“*Messy things!” scolded his mother, but she 
let him have his way, glad for whatever kept him 
content. 

**Where’s your beast of a plant?” called 
Jimmy, when the doctor appeared once more. 

“I’ve caught him!” He held up a cluster of 
tiny red leaves. 

“Lor’, doctor, that’s nothing but sundew!” 
said Jimmy’s mother. ‘There’s hundreds of 
“em on Green Point Lane.” 


Drosera rotundifolia, and it helped cure your 
son Jake of whooping-cough. Now if I can 
have a bit of meat no bigger than a pea, we'll 
feed the animals!” And the doctor sat down on 
the side of Jimmy’s bed. He put the plant ina 
cup of water, placed the morsel of meat on one of 
the leaves and cautioned Jimmy to watch it 
carefully. . 

“Don’t expect to see anything for several 
hours,”’ he said. 
and. don’t stir him up to make him growl! 
would interfere with his digestion. 
take his meal in his own time.” 

As Jimmy lay and watched the tiny tentacles 
fold themselves about the bit of beef, as he saw 
the juice being drawn from the meat to become 
the life-blood of the little plant, there was born 
in him a desire to know the ways of all the 
plants. 

He did not know he was studying botany. 
He only felt that a new interest had wakened in 
him, and that even his despised island was 
carpeted with mysteries that he might solve. 

When he was going about once more he looked 
so long and lank and pale that the doctor advised 
his father to keep him out of school. 

“Don’t shut him up to study, and don’t work 
him hard! He’s like a castor-bean plant—all 
growth and no strength.” 

So Jimmy roamed over the island at his own 
sweet will, poking into pools, penetrating the 
muddy depths of bogs and poring over his land 
and sea treasures. The boy was happy, and his 
eyes no longer sought so wistfully the coast 
beyond the shining water. 

Of course Jimmy made queer mistakes in his 
solitary study. The doctor’s present and an old 
botany were his only text-books, but he worked 
away and gradually came into such a familiarity 
with growing things as he could not have gained 
in any class-room. 

Nearly two years had passed since Jimmy 
broke his leg, and he was tall and strong on the 
early evening when he stood on the little beach, 
watching the mail packet drop its anchor into the 
rose-tinted water and transfer its passengers to 
the small boats which were waiting to take them 
ashore. 

“Here, Jim, jest catch holt!’ 

The end of a painter fell at Jimmy’s feet, 
calling him into action. He helped draw the 
laden dory up on to the dryer sand, and then he 
assisted the passengers to alight from the prow, 
directing their jumps that they might not land in 
the gently surging waves which the incoming 
tide sent farther and farther up the slope. 

One, a lad, disdained Jimmy’s guiding hand, 
and with an easy spring cleared the water, 
coming lightly down upon his feet. He was a 
carefully dressed boy of the city-bred air. 

**Papa, here’s a boy who can take our bags!” 
said the new-comer. “Just carry this, won't 
you?” he added, holding out his neat gripsack. 

“Request or command?” muttered Jimmy, 
under his breath. ‘I’ve no use for you!” 

But the big, whiskered man to whom the boy 
spoke, smiled so pleasantly as he put his bag into 
Jimmy’s care that he relented, walked up the 
lane with a load m each hand, and came back 
with a quarter of a dollar and a kindly word. 

“That boy has a good face,” said Professor 
| Davis to his son, as Jimmy left them on the 
boarding-house piazza; but Clay did not really 
understand. 

The next morning Clay, wandering about on 
| Lighthouse Hill, came suddenly upon Jimmy, 


Just let him 





“That is where I captured this fine specimen, | 


“The Drosera doesn’t gobble ; | 
That | 


COMPANION. 


“Actiniaria!” said Jimmy, eagerly. 
, could show him some beauties.*’ 

Clay looked at his companion curiously, but 
with a shade of respect rather than his former 
contempt of the country boy. “Gracious! Can 
you get your tongue around that word? Well, 
you come along and find my father. You're the 
fellow he'd like.” 

| “Does he know about plants, too, as well as 
| insects?” said Jimmy, with wonder. 

“My father knows everything !”’ stated Clay. 
| While the boys were talking on the hill, 
| Professor Davis was strolling along the crooked 
lane which served as the one street of the village. 
He followed the narrow path up the steep hill 
until he stood beneath the great, gray lighthouse 
tower. About him the horizon swept to its full 
circle. The sea lay blue and sparkling in the 
morning sunshine and breeze. 

The old keeper came out of the door with a 
friendly greeting. 

“Have you any record of the birds killed by 
the light ?”’ asked the professor. 

“Yes, sir! Anda lot of tomfoolery it is, too! 
Whatever the government wants of such trash 
beats me! I aint got the time to waste on it, but 
we're obliged to, and I was glad enough to turn 
the job over to Jim Williams. He’s as particular 
as any old maid to get every bird right." 

The professor looked at the lists. ‘They were 
made out with evident intelligence and with some 
respect to the laws of classification. 

“Who is this Williams?” he asked. 

“Oh, he’s a queer chap. 
see him carrying your bag last night. He'll 
never make anything.” 
white head. 
wouldn’t say that. 
little feller, for all his odd ways. You just 


! 


“Oh, I 


oughter see his books of flowers and such. | 


They’re great, though I don’t see no sense in 
them !” 
| As the professor walked away on the little 
path carpeted with sun- and wind-bleached grass 
| and dotted with the scarlet pimpernel, he heard 
his son calling to him. 
| “Father!” shouted Clay. 
| wants to know everything! 
| and tell it to him!” 
“**Everything’ is the one thing I can’t tell,” 
| laughed the professor, going up to the lads. 
A little later, the professor sat on Jimmy’s 
patchwork-covered bed in the little, rough room 


“Here’s a boy who 
Please, sir, come 


where the boy slept and where he stored his | 


| treasures. 

| ‘Do you mean to say,”’ asked the professor, as 
he turned the leaves of a big book, “‘that you had 
no assistance in arranging these specimens?” 

“The doctor told me how to do it,” said 
Jimmy. “I did it alone. Of course I've made 
lots of mistakes.”’ 

The professor again scrutinized the book 
carefully. “*Yes,” he said, slowly, “you have 
made some mistakes.” 

| He put down the rude book of pressed plants 

| and took up another, on the pages of which the 

| delicate weeds of the sea spread themselves in 

| fine, lacelike lines of scarlet, pink and green. 

“What else have you?” asked he. 

| “Nothing much; only these butterflies.” He 
produced a box-cover adorned with forlorn, 

| pin-struck specimens. “I couldn't make much 
with them. I hadn’t any good book. But I 
wrote down all I noticed.” 

| The professor took the closely written pages 
which Jimmy held out. Such a medley of facts 
and fancies! Such a jumble of observations! 
But through the whole ran a certain order, a 
certain intelligence, which carried the substance 
into the realm of science. 

But still the professor reserved his opinion. 
**What started you out on this?” he asked. 

“I hated the island,” said Jimmy, “and | 

| thought there wasn’t anything on it. Then | 

| found there was everything.” 

| ‘The professor was silent fora moment. “How 
would you like to study with me this summer?” 
he asked. 

| Jimmy fairly turned pale. ‘‘I’d rather do that 
than anything in the world!"’ he gasped. 

| ‘If you work with me as well as you have 
alone,” went on the professor, rising and placing 
a kindly hand on Jimmy’s shoulder; “if you 
make use of ‘the next thing’ as wisely as you 
have of this, we will see what can be done about 

' going to Princemouth next fall and studying to 

| your heart’s content.” 

“You'll be a professor yourself, old fellow!” 
broke in Clay. “It will be a jolly lark, any- 

| way!” 
| This expression of good-will did much toward 
| restoring Jimmy’s balance, which he had nearly 


“You can’t use that leg of yours for some | who was sprawled full length on the grass, intent | lost in the face of this unthought-of proposition, 


me,” he said. “Might as well go to work to 
improve your mind! 
“ Ps — plants’ without tumbling off of rocks 
0 do it.” 

“My goodness!” exclaimed J immy, the next 
tine the doctor came. ‘This book’s a staver! 
Here I've lived right amongst these things all my 
life, and never knew it! Hurry up and get me 
Well, doctor, so I can hunt them up.” 

“Gently, gently !” said the doctor, pleased with 
his experiment. ‘There’s plenty for you to learn 
befe re you go to breaking your head again.” 

“Aint it funny!” went on Jimmy, turning to 
colored plate of a sea-anemone. “That’s the 


plant I was trying to root up when I fell, and | has come away out here just to hunt up ac— he had done the “next thing, 


(san animal! It acts like a plant, anyway.” 


You can find out about | 


| on something before him. 
“Hello!” said Clay. ‘What you got there?” 
“Nothing,” answered Jimmy, raising his head 
and flushing. 
| Clay peered into a little pasteboard box which 
lay at Jimmy’s feet. “Oh, bugs!” he said, with 
'a disappointed air. “That's what my father’s 
up to all the time.”’ 
It was Jimmy’s turn now to be interested. 
“Does he know much about them?” he asked. 
“Know much!” shouted Clay. “I guess he 
does! Why, my father is Professor of Zodlogy 
at Princemouth! What he doesn’t know about 
| bugs and things isn’t worth knowing. Why, he 





acterins, or some kind of a thing like that!” 





| and he laughed. 

After the professor and Clay had tramped 
down the uncarpeted stairs, Jimmy lay full 

|length on his narrow bed, face downward, 
quivering with excitement and having a vision 
of a new world—the world of his deepest desire. 

Two boyish tears filled his brown eyes. Tis 

| books and specimens, gathered by hard work 
through happy hours, lay about him, and his 

| heart so went out with affection for his once 
despised island that he almost shrank from 
leaving the familiar place. 

| But the new life which opened before him was 
full of happiness, and Jimmy was content, for 

” and had won 


_ his reward. Mary E. MIrcuetu. 
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| Price Reduced from $25.00 to $10.00. 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
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This Most WONDERFUL Treatment now within the reach of all 
The above price is ordered from July 1 to Oct. 1, 1806, 

#10.00 by Express, 810.25 by Registered Mail, with Book ot 

Directions complete. Do not miss this opportunity. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Maas 


General Agent for New Enaland States 








You know him. 1} 


Re-Opens September Ist, 1896. 


The keeper shook his | 
“Some think he aint bright, but I | 
And he’s a good-natured | 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 
is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life, 


THE FACULTY 

embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department 

THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 
and zeal, 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable busi- 
ness lessons 

THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution in 
the world. : ; 

THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leade rship and 
as being the Standard Institution of its kind is 
generally acknowledged 

SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and Cor- 
respondence may be taken as a special course, 
SITUATIONS 
in business houses furnished pupils among the 
varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
is centrally located aud purposely constructed. 
Office open daily, from 9 till 20’clock. Prospectus 
Post Free. 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston. 











Ensilage and _ 
Fodder Cutters 


with or without carriers, have been greatly 
improved and simplified for 189. They are un 
equalled for strength, simplicity, durability 
and amount _and_ excellence of work done. 
More sold in New England than all other makes 

You cannot afford to buy any but the best, 
and that is the Ross. ye are general New 
England Agents, and wi!l mail you free on ap- 
plication a treatise on “ Silos and Ensilage.” 48 
pages, also the “Illustrated Catalogue of Ross 
jutters,” 52 pages. We quote low prices for 
eash, or will sell cutters and other large ma 
chinery on easy terms—monthly payments if 
desired. 


| JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Everything in Wooden Ware, as wellas 
“Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.’ 
Lowest Prices. Wholesale and Retail. 

47 to 54 North Market Street, Boston. 
‘hen writing or ordering please 
mention this paper. 














Popularity attests 
their Purity 
and Daintiness. 


Put up in Fancy Boxes. 





Every bor and each 
piece bears the name 


Sold by leading dealers. 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 
545 Atlantic Ave., Boston 
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IV. 


FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 


Artificial Human pee $4, Fitted. 





Rimless Eye meget 
Glasses, neu 
Jy. 
Best Nickel, We make all 
14k. Gold, yg 
Factory on 
$4.00.  Aowidk pre 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 
Cc. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park 8q., Boston, Mass. 
Rooms iand2. MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


FREE! Gold Watch 


Size. Waltham or Risin Movement. 
Send us orders for se 2 peunde Tea 
or Baking Powder‘(as per our price- 
fist). We willship pam to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
Week 





Full Payment for goods sent, we 
will ship WATCH by . Order 
Blanks "sent by mail = ‘receipt of 
name and address. 


G.A. FOLSOM & CO.,192 Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





is not only one of the most delicate and delicious breakfast 
foods ever offered to the public, but in addition, being com- 
almost entirely gory gluten, is one of the most 
althful and nutritious foods known. It is made from the 
very choicest of selected Hard Spring Wheat, and bein 
almost pure gluten, is highly recommended for the use o! 
diabetic persons or those of weak digestion. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


NORTH DAKOTA MILLING CO., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Cushman Bros., 18 Hudson 8t., New York, Exclusive Agts. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Package and 200-page Cook Book. 
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| Phat s 
A great deal. 


Future possibility. You 


quality, the standard by which 


best. 


leading 
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Past reputation— 


them both when you hear the name 


j 
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| “MAGEE” 
The name ‘* MAGEE” is a synonym of § S 


judged. Magee Furnaces and Ranges increase the ent « save fuel, 
7 and insure good cooking and warm homes. Economical because 

Housekeepers everywhere testify to { 
these facts. 
THE GENUINE MAGEE. Soldby { 


MAGEE FURNACE CoO., 


Pacifie Coast Agency, 27 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
Western Agency, 86 Lake Street, Chicago. 
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INSIST ON GETTING { 


dealers. Descriptive circulars free. 


82-38 Union Street, Boston. 
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practical, 


of steel. The full length of the Rifle is 31 





The New King 


come clogged or injured by defective or large shot. 





ws 
Repeating Air Rifle. 


This is the latest model and the only Repes 


ating Rifle we have seen that is thoroughly 


The perfection of this repeater is its ‘sunplicity and the fact that it cannot be- 


The working parts are made entirely 


% inches. It shoots with great precision. 


The Magazine will Hold 


150 BB Shot. 














Any Companion subscriber who will send us One New Subscriber and 15 cents 
additional will be entitled to one of these Repeating Air Rifles, Value of Rifle $1.50, 
Postage 45 cents, or it can be sent by express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 





203 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Practically Non-Puncturable 


But Still Light and Resilient. 
Push it along, push it hard, 


it over everything, and vag wi st 
“get there” and “get back.” . . 


Price $10.00 Per Pair. 


If your dealer does not sell this Tire send direct to 
L. C. CHASE & CO., 129 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


All Chase’s are Standard and known the world over since 1857 as Leaders in their Line. 
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Itching, Burning Sensations, 


Whether caused by tight garments, the necessity 
of wearing a truss or bandages, or to skin affec- 
tions due to unhealthy secretions, are 


Instantly Relieved —~ : 
by the use of that great and scientifically prepared 2 
: 


toilet adjunct, that not only heals and cures surface 
inflammations, but promotes a clear, healthy skin, 


Omfort Powder 


All Druggists Sell It. 25 cents and 50 cents a Box. 
THE COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Ct. 
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Does your Food Digest? ooo. smn 


CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-o THAYER’S °~ 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
relief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always uniform, 


DYSPEPSIA, 


Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY {THAYER & £0., = Cambridgeport, Mass. § 
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